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F.W.G.  HAULTAIN  AND  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ARLY  WEST 


ABSTRACT 


During  the  history  of  the  old  North-West  Territories  the 
foundations  of  the  school  system  of  present-day  Alberta  and  Saskat¬ 
chewan  were  laid.  The  object  of  this  study  is  to  describe  the  work 
of  Frederick  William  Gordon  Haultain  in  helping  to  establish  this 
educational  foundation.  Haultain  was  an  outstanding  figure  in  the 
early  history  of  the  West  and  was  a  leader  of  both  governmental  and 
educational  reform.  His  contributions  to  education  were  distributed 
continuously  over  a  fifty  year  period. 

The  most  outstanding  development  in  education  during  the 
Territorial  period  was  the  trend  towards  a  public,  non-sectarian 
school  system.  Haultain  was  a  leading  proponent  of  this  develop¬ 
ment.  In  his  position  of  political  leadership  Haultain  took  other 
steps  to  improve  the  educational  system  of  the  Territories.  He 
realized  that  the  Territorial  Government  would  have  to  provide  as 
abundantly  as  possible  for  education  until  such  time  as  local  taxes 
would  meet  educational  costs.  For  this  reason  one  of  the  largest 
items  of  expenditure  in  the  Territorial  budget  was  education.  Also 
indicative  of  his  desire  to  provide  an  excellent  educational  system 
for  the  Territories  was  Haultain* s  selection  of  D.J.  Goggin  to  fill 
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the  posts  of  Superintendent  of  Education  and  Director  of  Normal 
Schools,  Goggin  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
education  in  Canada.  During  the  short  period  that  he  was  in  the 
Territories,  Goggin  did  a  great  deal  for  education.  His  contribu¬ 
tions  came  in  the  utilization  of  the  legal,  financial  and  adminis¬ 
trative  framework  provided  by  Haultain.  The  work  of  Haultain  in 
relation  to  education  would  not  be  complete  without  mention  of 
higher  education.  Under  his  direction  a  University  Ordinance  was 
passed  in  1903  that  served  as  a  model  for  the  later  University  Acts 
of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

The  people  of  the  North-West  Territories  were  fortunate  to 
have  a  man  such  as  F.W.G.  Haultain  who  was  an  able  political  leader 
and  a  man  capable  of  foreseeing  educational  needs  and  dealing  with 
them  adequately. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


1.  PURPOSE 


This  is  a  biographical  study  of  Frederick  William  Gordon 
Haultain  with  particular  emphasis  on  his  connection  with  the 
educational  developments  in  the  North-West  Territories.  From  1888 
to  1905  he  was  one  of  the  leading  executive  figures  of  the  North- 
West  Assembly.  Due  to  the  fact  that  Haultain* s  period  of  political 
prominence  corresponded  to  an  era  of  growth  in  education,  some  of 
the  following  questions  arise.  To  what  extent  was  Haultain 
actually  interested  and  involved  in  these  educational  developments? 
What  were  his  views  on  education?  Were  any  of  his  views  on  educa¬ 
tion  implemented?  What  was  the  public  reaction  to  educational 
changes  during  his  administration?  Was  he  really  concerned  with 
educational  progress,  or  did  he  make  it  a  part  of  his  program  in 
order  to  gain  votes?  Was  he  willing  to  provide  adequately  for 
education  in  the  Territorial  budget? 

After  1892  Haultain  was  the  chief  government  spokesman  for 
education  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  as  such,  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  defend  or  explain  educational  changes  or  policy.  He 
also  came  to  be  the  object  of  praise  or  criticism  in  connection 
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with  the  educational  system.  The  most  noticeable  trend  in  educa¬ 
tion  under  his  administration  in  the  North-West  Territories  was  the 
gradual  transition  from  a  separate  school  to  a  national  school 
system.  This  study  will  show  the  steps  which  Haultain  took  toward 
the  establishment  of  this  system,  the  reasons  why  Haultain  felt  it 
was  the  best  system  for  the  Territories,  how  it  was  related  to  his 
policy  for  Western  development,  and  the  reasons  Haultain  gave  in 
defence  of  it.  While  the  writer  feels  this  was  Haultain1 s  major 
educational  contribution,  he  was  involved  in  other  ways  with  educa¬ 
tional  matters.  The  chapter  outline  points  out  the  major  areas  in 
which  Haultain  made  his  contributions  to  education. 

2.  CONTENT  ORGANIZATION 


Chapter  II  introduces  the  central  figure  of  this  thesis  by 
bringing  out  family  history  and  traditions,  educational  training, 
reasons  for  coming  West,  and  personal  characteristics.  These  back¬ 
ground  factors  are  introduced  in  an  attempt  to  relate  them  to  later 
ideas  and  actions  in  Haultain1 s  life.  The  third  Chapter  is  intended 
to  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  Haultain1 s  political  career.  The  writer 
feels  this  to  be  of  importance  because  it  shows  the  outstanding 
political  contributions  of  this  man  to  Western  Canada  and  also 
provides  a  background  against  which  Haultain' s  contributions  to 
education  may  be  better  understood.  Chapter  IV  deals  with  the  move 
toward  a  national  school  system  by  looking  at  the  two  main  acts 
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that  introduced  such  a  program.  These  two  Ordinances  were  passed 
in  1892  and  1901.  The  first  of  these  gave  rise  to  a  controversy 
between  Haultain  and  Roman  Catholic  leaders  which  subsequently 
resulted  in  a  petition  being  sent  by  the  Catholics  to  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council.  Following  the  passage  of  the  1892  School 
Ordinance  and  the  failure  of  the  Dominion  Government  to  censure 
Haultain* s  action,  the  Catholic  leaders  developed  a  dislike  for 
Haultain *s  school  policy,  which  ultimately  played  an  important  part 
in  Haultain* s  political  defeat  in  1903.  At  this  time  he  was  cam¬ 
paigning  for  support  to  become  the  new  Premier  of  Saskatchewan. 

The  significance  of  education  in  the  Autonomy  struggle  of  1905  was 
great,  and  Haultain* s  part  in  this  struggle  forms  the  basis  for 
Chapter  V.  Chapter  VI  illustrates  that  Haultain* s  educational 
interests  did  not  omit  higher  education.  In  1903,  before  there  was 
a  need  for  a  Territorial  university,  Haultain  introduced  a  bill 
into  the  Legislative  Assembly  providing  for  a  university.  This,  he 
felt,  was  important  in  order  that  the  Territories  might  gain  a  land 
grant  from  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
many  of  the  clauses  of  his  1903  Bill  were  adopted  in  the  subsequent 
University  Acts  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  The  concluding  chapter 
attempts  to  summarize  Haultain* s  contributions  and  points  out  their 
significance  in  the  history  of  education  in  Western  Canada. 

3.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


Separate  schools  in  a  strict  sense  are  "dissentient  schools. 
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that  are  established  by  the  denominational  minority,  Roman  Catholic 

or  Protestant,  in  cases  where  the  minority  prefer  to  support  such 

1 

schools  rather  than  to  patronize  the  public  school".  During  the 
Territorial  period  the  religious  character  of  the  district  deter¬ 
mined  the  nature  of  the  public  school.  Where  the  Protestants  were 
dominant,  the  public  school  was  Protestant;  where  the  Catholics 
were  dominant,  it  was  Roman  Catholic.  If  the  religious  minority  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  existing  public  school,  it  could  establish  a 
separate  school  providing  a  sufficient  number  subscribed  to  the 
petition.  Money  granted  to  the  support  of  education  by  the  central 
government  was  given  to  public  and  separate  schools  on  the  same  basis. 

National  schools  do  not  make  special  provisions  for 
religious  denominations.  The  state  governing  authority  prescribes 
the  regulations  pertaining  to  such  affairs  as  the  licensing  of 
teachers,  the  course  of  study  and  the  selection  of  textbooks.  No 
religious  distinction  is  made  in  collection  and  division  of  school 
taxes.  A  national  school  system  is  generally  universal,  free,  com¬ 
pulsory  and  secular. 

4.  SOURCE  MATERIAL  AND  RELATED  STUDIES 

The  bibliography  contains  an  extensive  list  of  the  sources 
used  in  this  study.  It  is  of  value  to  note  that  as  yet  archivists 

_  — 

G.M.  Weir,  The  Separate  School  Question  in  Canada 
(Toronto,  Ryerson  Press,  1934),  p#  14» 
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and  collectors  have  been  unable  to  uncover  a  private  paper 
collection  belonging  to  Haultain.  Equally  significant  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  biography  written  of  this  man.  Important  for 
their  coverage  of  Haultain* s  political  career  are  Lewis  H.  Thomas' 
The  Struggle  for  Responsible  Government  in  the  North-West 
Territories  and  Cecil  C.  Lingard's  Territorial  Government  in  Canada. 
Territorial  newspapers  were  valuable  sources  for  their  coverage  of 
Legislative  Assembly  Debates,  as  well  as  for  their  editorial 
opinion.  These  newspapers  are  a  source  that  cannot  be  omitted  in  a 
study  of  this  type.  The  majority  of  the  character  sketches  and 
histories  of  the  West  that  mention  Haultain,  have  stereotyped 
accounts  and  are  of  little  value.  Extensive  use  was  made  by  the 
writer  of  original  documents  such  as  the  Ordinances  and  Journals  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Reports  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Department  of  Education. 


CHAPTER  II 


EARLY  ENVIRONMENTAL  INFLUENCES 


1.  FAMILY  BACKGROUND 


The  history  of  the  Haultain  family  indicates  that  each 

succeeding  generation  emblazoned  its  mark  upon  the  pages  of  history. 

Sir  Frederick  William  Gordon  Haultain  was  no  exception  to  this 

family  tradition.  The  Haultain  family  were  French  and  had  their 

1 

origin  in  the  old  Province  of  Hainaut  on  the  northern  border  of 

2 

France.  Inasmuch  as  they  were  of  the  Huguenot  party  they  were 
forced  to  flee  the  country  when  religious  persecution,  marked  by  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1685,  left  them  bereft  of 
property  and  titles. 

The  Haultain  family  split  into  two  branches  following  their 

3 

flight  from  France,  one  going  to  Holland  and  the  other  to  England. 
The  latter  group  were  the  progenitors  of  F.W.G.  Haultain  and  were 
renowned  for  their  distinction  in  British  military  service. 
Frederick's  father,  grandfather,  and  great  grandfather  were  British 


1 

The  Regina  Star,  November  27,  1937*  (found  in  Regina  Legis¬ 
lative  Archives,  Haultain  biography  file). 

The  Regina  Leader-Post,  January  30,  1942. 

2 

Ibid. 

3 

Ibid. 
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military  officers  and  two  uncles  won  distinction  in  the  Army.  One 
of  the  latter,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Theodore  Haultain,  settled  in  New 
Zealand  where  he  became  Minister  of  the  Militia  for  that  colony. 
Major-General  Francis  Haultain,  Frederick's  grandfather,  served 
with  Wellington  in  France  and  later  retired  to  Belgium  to  live.  It 
was  there,  in  Brussels,  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederick  William 
Haultain,  the  father  of  Frederick,  was  born  on  the  seventh  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1821.  Continuing  the  military  tradition  of  the  family  he 
entered  the  Woolwich  Military  Academy  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

He  rose  steadily  in  the  Royal  Artillery  until  on  April  first,  I860, 
he  was  made  a  Lieutenant-Colonel.  His  foreign  service  took  him  to 
Halifax,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Kingston,  Gibralter  and  Malta. 

Frederick’s  mother  also  came  from  a  military  family.  Her 
father,  Major-General  Alexander  Gordon  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
superintended  the  construction  of  the  Rideau  Canal  between  Ottawa 
and  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence,  and  her  brother  also  attained  the  rank 
of  Major-General.  While  serving  in  India,  the  latter  was  a  member 
of  the  British  force  which  raised  the  seige  of  Delhi. 

Frederick  William  Haultain  was  Captain-Inspector  of  the 
Royal  Gun  Factories  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  when  his  son,  Frederick 
William  Gordon  Haultain,  was  born  there  November  25,  1857*  The 
marriage  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.W.  Haultain  and  Helen  Lucinde 
Gordon  gave  birth  to  nine  children  of  which  four  sons  and  three 
daughters  lived  to  maturity.  Frederick  was  the  fourth  child  and 
the  second  son. 

Following  the  retirement  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Haultain  in 
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I860,  the  Haultain  family  moved  to  Canada.  They  were  members  of  a 

group  of  British  people  who  settled  at  Lakefield  near  Peterborough 
4 

in  Ontario. 

The  ability  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Haultain  was  soon 
recognized  in  a  young  country.  In  the  year  after  his  arrival,  he 
was  elected  a  Liberal  member  of  Parliament  for  the  Peterborough 
constituency.  After  two  terms  of  office  the  Haultains  took  up 
residence  in  Montreal  where  Lieutenant-Colonel  Haultain  acted  as 
Secretary  of  the  French  Canadian  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  which  he  was  an  active  and  zealous  member.  In  1873 
he  returned  to  Peterborough  to  accept  the  office  of  Registrar  of  the 
County.  As  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Haultain  was  a  willing  worker,  ever  ready  to  promote  the  evangelical 
work  of  his  church.  Frequently  he  held  religious  services  in  places 
where  the  regular  ministers  of  the  church  were  not  available. 

2.  EDUCATION 

The  military  tradition  of  the  Haultain  family  undoubtedly 
led  voung  Frederick  William  Gordon  Haultain  to  consider  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  military  career.  Frederick's  father,  however,  was 
unable  to  provide  the  necessary  capital  to  maintain  him,  for  even  a 
year,  in  the  British  Army. 

4 

Z.K.  Hamilton,  Men  Important  in  Early  History  of  Saskat- 
I-  -iii  .■  ,r;-'n  si;- -five.-  ;vrrv '  iv:--’  <>-•'  s  i  p},..  -  ,■  n 

Historical  Society),  p.  22. 
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He  then  turned  his  interests  to  law.  After  attending  Montreal  High 
School  and  Peterborough  Collegiate  Institute,  Frederick  entered  the 
University  of  Toronto.  While  there  he  enrolled  in  the  Honours' 
Classics  program  under  the  Reverend  Doctor  John  MeCaul.  During  the 
1870's  and  1880's  the  University  of  Toronto  was  the  educational 
center  for  many  future  prominent  figures  in  Canadian  academic  and 
public  life.  Haultain,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
illustrated  qualities  of  thought  and  speech  which  were  quickly 
recognized  in  the  West.  The  following  quotation  of  Zack  Hamilton 
gives  evidence  of  this  ability: 

Mr.  Haultain  was  as  nearly  a  perfect  debater  as  has  ever 
appeared  in  Western  Canada  and  his  speeches  were  models  of 
logic,  precision  and  lucid  expression.  His  introduction  of 
an  important  subject  was  scholarly  and  masterly;  his 
information  extensive  and  correct;  his  arguments  faultlessly 
arrayed  and  his  conclusions  logical  and  definite.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
Honours'  program  of  the  University  of  Toronto  cultivated  these 
traits  in  Haultain.  It  is  well  to  note  that  numerous  of  the  future 
leaders  across  Canada  came  from  this  institution  and  the  classical 
program  of  studies.  The  following  statement  of  the  aim  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Toronto  University  gives  some  indication  why  men  such 
as  F.W.G.  Haultain  were  able  to  assume  prominent  leadership  roles. 

The  Honour  Course  at  Toronto  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
real  education  is  possible  only  as  the  result  of  continuous 
and  prolonged  working  upon  some  coherent  subject  matter. 


c 

Ibid.,  p.  25-  (Words  are  underlined  to  illustrate  the 
possession  of  qualities  by  Haultain  that  were  aims  of  the  Classics 
program  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Compare  this  quote  to  the 
quote  expressing  these  aims  on  pp.  9  and  10.) 
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The  subject  matter  must  be  greater  than  the  student,  but  not 
so  great  that  he  will  be  lost  on  the  way.  (  nly  by  devotin 
himself  to  such  a  study  will  the  student  ever  develop  those 
two  qualities  of  good  workmanship,  accuracy  and  thoroughness . 
Only  thus  will  he  develop  his  individual  powers  of  judgment 
to  the  point  where  his  own  judgment  becomes  reasonably 
trustworthy ... .The  Honours  Course  envisages  the  end  of  liberal 
education  as  the  cultivation  of  power  rather  than  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge 

Another  major  influence  on  Frederick  Haultain  from  this 

institution  was  that  of  his  teacher,  Reverend  Doctor  John  McCaul. 

Doctor  McCaul  was  noted  for  his  devotion  to  Christianity,  his  belief 

in  a  non-denominational  university,  his  integrity  of  character  and 

7 

great  love  for  music  and  poetry.  Haultain  was  a  student  of  Doctor 
McCaul,  and  also  a  close  friend  and  associate  of  Charles  McCaul,  the 
son  of  his  professor.  This  relationship  helps  explain  why  Haultain1 s 
ideas  and  way  of  life  closely  resembled  those  of  Doctor  McCaul. 

The  disaooroval  shown  by  Haultain  for  denominational 
universities  can  also  be  noted  in  his  professor,  Doctor  McCaul. 

This  disapnroval  by  Haultain  was  probably  strengthened  when  he  wit¬ 
nessed  the  oroblems  in  Ontario  between  the  state  university  and  the 
denominational  colleges.  These  combined  factors  were  partially 
responsible  for  his  later  stand  and  ardent  defence  of  education  and 
a  university/-  relatively  free  from  state  and  church  control. 

Following  graduation  with  first  class  honours  from  Toronto 


6 

Group  of  Classical  Graduates,  Honours  Classics  in  thte 
University  of  Toronto  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press, 

1929),  p.  25. 

7 

Claude  T.  Bissell,  University  College:  A  Portrait  1853- 
1953  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  19537,  PP*  41  and  42. 
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University  in  1879,  Frederick  commenced  study  of  law  at  Osgoode 
Hall.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Ontario  Bar  in  1882  and  for  the  next 
two  years  was  employed  in  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Bethune,  Moss  and 
Falconbridge.  During  this  time  Frederick’s  interest  in  a  military 
career  was  partially  satisfied  by  his  becoming  an  officer  of  the 
57th  Rifle  Regiment. 


3.  'WESTWARD  MOVE 

The  year  188A  saw  the  move  of  Frederick  Haul tain  to  We stern 
Canada.  Various  factors  might  have  been  influential  in  his 
decision  to  leave  the  East.  His  professional  life  in  Toronto  would 
have  been  one  of  steady,  but  slow,  advancement  in  a  comparatively 
stable  country  and  in  a  crowded  profession.  It  did  not  therefore 
offer  the  challenge,  both  professionally  and  socially,  that  the  West 
did.  Haultain  was  an  ambitious  young  man  and  undoubtedly  saw  his 
professional  future  in  the  newly  expanding  West  where  lawyers  were 
needed  to  help  establish  law  and  order.  Frederick’s  family 
tradition  also  provided  a  stimulus  for  him,  directing  him  to  reach 
out  to  the  last  frontier.  As  has  been  noted,  neither  the  Haultains 
nor  the  Gordons  had  been  stay-at-homes.  A  younger  brother,  Wilmot 
Haultain,  had  previously  responded  to  the  challenge  of  the  West. 

In  1880  he  farmed  near  Morden,  Manitoba,  and  in  1883  joined  the 
Geographical  Survey  of  the  Dominion  Government.  Following  this,  in 
1881-1885,  he  worked  with  the  engineering  department  of  the  Canadian 


Pacific  Railroad 
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Frederick  Haultain  felt  the  call  and  example  of  former 

school  associates  as  well  as  that  of  his  brother,  Wilmot.  Many  of 

Haultain’  s  university  associates  had  moved  West  and  later  became 

prominent  western  lawyers.  Two  of  his  intimate  friends  were 

J.D.  Cameron  and  C.C.  McCaul.  The  former  later  became  Attorney- 

General  of  Manitoba  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  McCaul  had  a 

practice  in  Fort  Macleod  and  the  possibility  of  partnership  with 

him  brought  Haultain  there.  The  Calgary  Herald  noted,  "Mr.  F.W.  Haul- 

tain  arrived  in  town  last  Wednesday,  enroute  to  Fort  Macleod  where 

8 

he  will  enter  partnership  with  Mr.  McCaul". 

During  the  Territorial  period  more  settlers  came  from 

9 

Ontario  than  from  any  other  province  in  Canada.  It  is  understand¬ 
able  then  to  see  how  the  legal  and  teaching  professions  were  domina- 

10 

ted  by  people  of  British  descent.  Even  though  the  French  Cana¬ 
dians  had  penetrated  the  Northwest  many  years  before,  and  the 
Catholic  Church  had  early  become  established  in  the  area,  the 
isolation  of  the  prairie  farmstead,  and  the  growing  variation  of 

religious  faiths  held  little  appeal  for  the  French  habitants  of 
11 

Quebec. 


8 

The  Calgarv  Herald,  September  24,  1884. 

9 

J.F.C.  Wright,  Saskatchewan,  The  History  of  a  Province 
(Toronto,  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1955),  p*  106. 

10 

B.E.  Walker,  "Public  Secondary  Education  in  Alberta 
Organization  and  Curriculum  1889-1951"  (Unpublished  Doctor  of  Phil¬ 
osophy  Thesis,  Stanford  University,  1955),  p.  16. 
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J.F.C.  Wright,  op.  cit . ,  p.  106. 
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The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Syndicate,  the  largest  land- 
owner  in  the  West,  assumed,  along  with  the  Federal  Government,  the 
major  role  in  populating  the  West.  The  preponderance  of  settlers 
from  Ontario  and  the  United  Kingdom  was  probably  due  to  the  natural 
desire  of  a  Canadian  syndicate  to  people  a  British  Dominion  with 
British  people. 


4.  CHOICE  OF  FORT  MACLEOD 

Centers  along  the  newly  constructed  rail  line  were  natural 
depots  for  new  settlers.  Haultain  chose  a  center  not  directly 
accessible  by  railroad.  (Fig.  l)  Fort  Macleod,  however,  had  other 
attractions  that  made  it  a  prominent  center  in  the  great  cattle 
grazing  and  agricultural  area  of  Southern  Alberta.  Many  ranches 
were  started  around  Calgary,  in  the  Fort  Macleod  and  High  River 
regions,  west  of  Fort  Macleod  on  the  Old  Man  River,  and  to  the  east 
in  the  Lethbridge  region.  Stock  associations,  that  ultimately 
offered  business  to  lawyers,  were  made  up  of  ranchers  of  a  whole 
region  to  deal  with  larger  issues,  such  as  the  depredation  of  wolves 
and  the  relations  of  the  cattle  industry  with  the  government. 

As  well  as  being  an  important  center  of  the  ranching 
industry,  Fort  Macleod  was  an  important  transportation  nucleus. 

The  town  was  located  on  the  trail  from  Benton  to  Edmonton.  It  was 
only  two  days'  ride  from  Calgary  and  it  also  had  easy  accessibility 
to  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  and  the  newly  expanding  coal  mining  center 
of  Lethbridge. 


.  .  i  . 
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J'“'Figure  1  obtained  from  C.A.  Dawson  and  Eva  R. 
the  Prairie  Provinces  Volume  VIII  of  Canadian 
ed.  W.A.  Mackintosh  and  W.L.G.  Joerp,  9  Vols. 
(1940),  p.  15. 


Younee ,  Pioneering  in 
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To  a  young  lawyer  like  Haul tain,  who  was  eager  to  establish 
a  law  practice.  Fort  Macleod  had  further  advantages.  Kacleod  had 
absorbed  Fort  Walsh  and  was  the  police  headquarters  for  a  large 
territory,  including  the  Kootenay  country.  The  prominence  of  this 
town  was  further  enhanced  by  its  geographical  position  near  the 
border  which  attracted  and  encouraged  smuggling,  whiskey  running, 
and  horse  and  cattle  stealing.  For  this  young  lawyer,  soon 

12 

appointed  Crown  Prosecutor,  life  was  not  dull  in  his  new-found  home. 

5.  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


It  was  not  long  before  young  Haultain  was  extremely  popular 
in  the  Fort  Macleod  area.  His  ability  as  a  lawyer  was  quickly  noted 
by  The  Macleod  Gazette; 

Mr.  Haultain  addressed  the  jury  for  the  prosecution,  and 
in  a  pointed  and  well  arranged  speech,  stated  his  case. 

Mr.  Haultain  is  a  young  lawyer,  as  we  are  all  young  in  this 
country,  but  this,  his  first  important  effort  in  this  country, 
shows  he  has  the  stuff  in  him.  He  conducted  the  prosecution 
in  an  impartial  and  able  manner  and  we  echo  the  feeling  of 
all  when  we  say,  ’Well  done  sir,  you  did  your  duty  well'. 2.3 

Frederick  won  the  approval  and  respect  of  the  people  in 
other  ways  as  well.  In  September  1885,  the  new  missionary  in  charge 
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The  Macleod  Gazette ,  February  28,  1889.  (This  Board  of 
Trade  edition  presents  the  above  advantages  for  settlement  in 
Macleod. ) 
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Ibid.,  December  19,  1884. 
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of  the  Christ  Church  Episcopalian,  chose  Haultain  as  his  church 

14 

warden  and  did  so  again  the  following  year.  In  1888  Haultain  was 

made  a  member  of  the  executive  for  the  Macleod  branch  of  the  Upper 

15 

Canada  Bible  Society.  This  young  lawyer  was  a  further  asset  to  a 

young  community  in  that  he  "possessed  a  rich  baritone  and  a  fine 

16 

repertoire  of  songs".  He  was  a  member  of  the  church  choir  and  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  lead  the  singing.  In  community  concerts 
Haultain  was  often  a  participant  and  travelled  to  various  points, 
such  as  Pincher  Creek  and  Lethbridge,  to  render  selections.  In 
this  way  he  met  many  of  his  future  constituents  and  helped  to  make 
himself  known  throughout  the  South. 

While  at  University  Frederick  had  been  a  keen  and  active 
participant  in  SDorts.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Toronto  Varsity  foot¬ 
ball  team  and  played  in  several  positions.  His  other  forte  in 
athletics  was  tennis.  In  moving  West  Frederick’s  interest  in 
athletics  was  not  dimmed  and  he  actively  engaged  in  cricket  and 
tennis.  A  variety  of  other  activities,  such  as  being  secretary  of 
the  Turf  Club,  contributing  editor  of  the  Lethbridge  Mews  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Macleod  Historical  Society,  kept  Haultain  busy  and 
increasingly  to  the  fore  of  public  attention. 
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Ibid.,  April  27,  1886;  September  29,  1885. 
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Ibid.,  March  28,  1888. 
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J.D.  Higinbotham,  When  the  West  was  Young  (Toronto, 
Ryerson  Press,  1933),  p.  213. 
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Haultain  had  the  further  advantages  of  a  good  sense  of 
humor  and  an  ability  to  feel  at  ease  with  all  types  of  peonle. 

These  factors  undoubtedly  were  valuable  assets  in  his  acceptance  by 
the  oeonle  of  Southern  Alberta.  An  incident  involving  Haultain 
showing  the  humorous  side  of  his  life  is  related  by  Higinbotham. 

The  love  of  practical  joking  did  not  stoo  even  at  the 
sanctuary.  One  of  the  missionaries  to  the  Blood  Indians, 
known  as  the  ’’Bourne  to  which  no  traveller  returns"  and  whose 
discourses  were  of  the  drv-as-dust  order,  had  been  announced 
to  preach  on  a  certain  Sunday.  Two  young  men  -  Pocklington 
and  Haultain  -  under  pretence  of  making  the  necessary  prepar¬ 
ations  for  the  service  appeared  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
congregation.  Finding  the  preacher’s  book  of  sermons  with  a 
marker  inserted,  evidently  indicating  what  was  coming,  they 
promptly  glued  two  of  the  sermons  together.  The  culprits  met 
with  ample  and  speedy  justice  as  they  were  obliged  to  listen 
to  the  two  discourses  whi ch  the  absent-minded  minister  read 
completely  through,  although  the  subjects  were  upon  entirely 
different  topics.] y 

The  people  of  a  young  and  expanding  area  such  as  Southern 
Alberta  must  have  felt  their  gain  when  they  d: s covered  the 
versatility  of  their  new  fellow  countryman. 


SUMMARY 


F.W.G.  Haultain  descended  from  families  of  high  military 
standing  and  their  heritage  to  him  was  a  sense  of  honor  and  courage 
that  remained  with  him  throughout  his  life.  Also  from  his  fore¬ 
fathers  he  derived  a  pioneer  spirit  that  led  him  West  to  help  build 
up  this  new  country. 
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Ibid.. ,  p.  97. 
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The  University  of  Toronto  provided  an  educational 
experience  for  Haultain  and  many  others  that  enabled  them  to  make 
the  best  of  their  talents  in  building  up  a  young  nation.  It  also 
provided  associations  that  were  instrumental  in  drawing  him  West. 

The  opening  of  the  West  in  the  1880' s,  particularly  by  the 
construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  came  at  a  time  in 
Frederick’s  life  when  he  was  eager  to  explore  new  horizons. 

The  ultimate  success  of  Haultain  in  the  West  was  due  to  his 
own  ambition,  to  his  versatility,  to  his  ability  to  adapt  to  new 
situations  and  associates,  and  to  his  desire  to  see  a  strong 
province  develop. 


CHAPTER  III 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PUBLIC  CAREER 


1.  LEADER  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT 

1 

1887-1897 


As  had  been  the  case  with  his  father  before  him,  Frederick 
Haultain  quickly  responded  to  the  political  needs  of  the  new 
country.  Three  years  after  his  arrival  in  Fort  Macleod  he  was  nom¬ 
inated  to  represent  that  constituency  in  the  Legislative  Council  of 

2 

the  North-West  Territories.  The  Macleod  Gazette  strongly  favored 
Mr.  Haultain  and  gave  the  following  recommendation  of  his  ability: 
"He  is  well  known  throughout  the  district,  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  every  portion  of  it  and  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  idea  of  its 
requirements".  Evidently  others  shared  this  outlook,  as  Haultain 
polled  301  votes  to  156  for  his  only  rival,  Mr.  Connybeare  of  Leth- 


1 

The  main  source  used  in  the  discussion  of  Responsible 
Government  is  L.H.  Thomas,  The  Struggle  for  Responsible  Government 
in  the  Territories,  1870-1897.  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1956;. 

2 

The  Macleod  Gazette,  August  30,  1887. 
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bridge.  On  only  one  occasion  thereafter,  1902,  was  he  challenged 

3 

in  an  election.  Mr.  Haultain  remained  as  the  Macleod  represen¬ 
tative  until  the  1905  Autonomy  Act. 

The  action  of  Haultain  in  his  first  session  of  the  Council 
illustrated  that  he  had  quickly  adapted  to  the  West  and  that  he  had 
a  comprehensive  and  accurate  idea  of  its  requirements.  He  partici¬ 
pated  prominently  in  the  discussion  concerning  medals  for  members 
of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police  who  fought  in  the  1885  Rebellion, 
as  well  as  the  debate  on  the  illicit  traffic  of  intoxicating 
liauor.  He  was  also  responsible  for  the  introduction  into  the 

4 

House  of  a  bill  relative  to  the  branding  of  stock. 

In  1888  the  old  North-West  Council  was  transformed  into  the 
Legislative  Assembly  which  was  made  up  of  twenty-two  elected  mem¬ 
bers  and  three  appointed  "legal  experts".  The  term  of  this  new 
Assembly  was  set  at  three  years  and  could  not  be  dissolved  by  the 

5 

Lieutenant-Governor  before  that  time.  The  Assembly  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  the  increase  of  elected  representatives,  as 
they  still  desired  an  executive  council  to  direct  their  business. 
Another  area  of  contention  between  the  Territorial  Assembly  and  the 
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The  Macleod  Gazette,  May  2,  1902. 

k 

Report  of  Debates  of  North-West  Council,  1887-88,  The 
Regina  Leader. 
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Statutes  of  Canada,  1888,  51  Viet.,  c.  19. 
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Federal  Government  was  the  matter  of  finances.  Local  sources  of 
revenue  were  limited  and  the  expenses  of  government  for  the 
Territories  were  met  in  large  by  the  annual  parliamentary  appropri¬ 
ation.  The  appropriation  was  a  fund  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor  acting  as  its  agent. 

The  Assembly  was  to  have  no  control  over  this  money.  Unofficially 
the  Governor  might  ask  for  its  recommendations,  but  he  was  not  bound 
by  what  they  suggested.  Similarly,  it  was  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
who  advised  the  Department  on  the  estimates  for  the  Territorial 
appropriation . 

The  provision  of  the  1888  Act  for  an  "advisory  council  in 

matters  of  finance"  somewhat  alleviated  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 

Territories  in  their  governmental  system.  However,  the  fact  that 

the  authority  of  this  advisory  council  was  confined  to  management 

of  the  general  revenue  fund,  and  did  not  include  the  federal  fund 

administered  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  made  it  clear  that  the 

Territories  were  not  yet  to  have  self-government.  Frederick  Haul- 

tain  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  limitations  of  the  Act 

in  the  following  way:  "We  had  asked  for  bread,  and  they  had  given 

us  stone;  we  had  asked  for  a  legislative  assembly,  and  they  had 

6 

given  us  the  shadow  of  self-government."  At  a  banquet  in  his  honor 
that  same  year,  Mr.  Haultain  spoke  of  a  work  that  dominated  his 

6 

Extract  from  speech  reported  by  the  Macleod  Gazette  and 
reprinted  in  Regina  Journal ,  July  5,  1888. 
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career  for  the  next  nine  years. 

I  think  we  have  reached  the  stage  when  we  should  turn  off 
the  parental  authority,  and  manage  our  own  affairs.  I  will 
vote  for  and  work  for  self-government  in  the  territories. 7 

Lieutenant-Governor  Joseph  Royal,  the  new  appointee  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  inauguration  of  this  system,  added  two  innovations  of 
his  own.  Firstly,  he  felt  the  Advisory  Council  should  have  the 
support  of  their  colleagues  and  he  therefore  allowed  the  Assembly 
the  right  to  nominate  and  vote  on  the  membership  of  the  Council. 
Secondly,  he  announced  that  the  1888-89  Territorial  estimates  would 
be  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  Council.  Governor  Royal 
seemingly  gave  the  Territories  the  much  sought  after  concession  of 
control  over  the  Federal  appropriation.  Haultain,  as  the  leader  of 
this  new  advisory  council,  attempted  to  secure  this  concession  from 
Ottawa  as  well,  in  order  to  make  it  final.  When  this  was  not 
forthcoming,  the  Haultain  Council  realizing  how  limited  the  con¬ 
cessions  of  the  previous  year  had  been,  resigned  on  October  29, 

8 

1889.  L.H.  Thomas  is  of  the  opinion  "that  Haultain  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Council  wished  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to 
fight  for  constitutional  reform,  unencumbered  by  the  compromises 
and  responsibilities  which  membership  in  the  Council  involved". 

The  next  Advisory  Council  was  led  by  Doctor  Brett  of  Red 
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The  Macleod  Gazette,  October  25,  1888. 
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L.H.  Thomas,  op.  cit.,  p.  171. 
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Deer.  During  this  period  of  office  two  factions  developed  in  the 
Assembly,  each  striving  to  win  popularity  as  the  proponent  of  con¬ 
stitutional  reform.  Following  the  defeat  in  the  Assembly  of  Brett, 
on  a  non-confidence  motion,  the  Haultain  faction,  known  as  the  "13", 
drew  up  and  sent  the  following  resolution  to  the  Prime  Minister  in 
an  attempt  to  force  him  to  concede  control  of  the  appropriation: 

No  new  Advisory  Council  can  be  formed  which  will  have 
the  confidence  of  the  Assembly,  until  his  Honor  has 
signified  his  intention  to  accede  to  the  just  demand  of 
the  Assembly. <2 

Stalemate  resulted,  and  the  Assembly  under  the  dominance  of 
the  "13"  passed  an  amendment  providing  for  the  disbursement  of  the 
local  funds  by  two  of  its  members.  Royal,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  of  1890  again  chose  Brett  to  lead  the  Council.  Haultain 
and  his  followers  were  displeased  with  the  selection  of  a  minority 
council  and  their  leader  announced: 

On  account  of  the  unconstitutional  manner  in  which  the 
Advisory  Council  held  their  position,  the  majority  of  the 
House  did  not  intend  to  let  them  take  part  in  the  business  of 
the  country  except  to  vote.^o 

Despite  the  action  of  the  majority,  the  Brett  Council  did 
not  resign  nor  did  the  Federal  Government  alter  the  Act.  The  1891 
session  of  Parliament  brought  an  end  to  the  stalemate  in  Terri¬ 
torial  Government,  when  the  North-West  Territories  Amendment  Act 
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Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  North-West 
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was  passed.  It  provided  for  dismissal  of  the  "legal  experts", 

increase  of  the  Assembly  membership  to  twenty-six,  and  most 

important  of  all,  the  expenditure  of  Parliamentary  appropriation 

for  the  Territories  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  advice  of  the 

11 

Assembly  or  a  committee  of  its  members. 

In  opening  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  1892,  Governor 
Royal  called  upon  Haultain  to  become  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  suggested  by  the  1891  Amendment  Act.  Haultain  was  also  given 
the  responsibility  of  preparing  the  legislation  to  govern  this  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  was  quick  to  point  out  that  he  was  not  the  Premier,  nor 
was  the  Executive  Committee  posing  as  a  government  in  matters  of 
legislation.  Their  main  concern  was  with  matters  of  finance  and 
administrative  work.  Haultain  acquired  even  greater  control  over 
the  affairs  of  government  when  he  became  the  resident  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  in  the  early  part  of  1892.  He  was  more  pleased 
with  the  changes  of  government  in  1892  than  he  had  been  in  1888. 

"I  can. . .without  any  doubt  whatever  congratulate  the  House  on  having 

12 

obtained  a  large  measure  of  responsible  government." 

The  year  1892  was  marked  by  a  political  crisis  in  the 
Territorial  Assembly.  Haultain' s  opposition  came  from  a  variety  of 
sources  such  as  the  remnants  of  the  Brett  "party"  and  the  members 

11 

Statutes  of  Canada,  1891,  54-55  Viet.,  c.  22. 

12 

The  Regina  Standard,  February  5,  1892. 
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who  had  opposed  the  school  legislation  of  the  previous  session. 

13 

L.H.  Thomas  attributes  the  downfall  of  the  first  Haultain 
Committee  "to  a  combination  of  sectional  jealousies,  clashing 
political  ambitions,  personal  dislikes  and  disagreement  in  educa¬ 
tional  policies'!  Cayley  replaced  Haultain  as  leader  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  immediately  encountered  trouble  as  Speaker 
Ross  and  Deputy-Speaker  Sutherland  resigned  to  join  the  Haultain 
forces.  The  House  was  deadlocked,  thirteen  members  on  each  side. 
Rather  than  allow  the  deadlock  to  continue,  Governor  Royal  pro¬ 
rogued  the  House. 

A  member  of  the  Cayley  Executive  Committee,  Joel  Reaman, 
died  in  the  period  between  the  prorogation  and  the  next  session.  A 
by-election  victory  for  F.R.  Insinger,  the  Haultain  candidate  in 
the  Wallace  constituency,  once  more  gave  Mr.  Haultain  control  of 
the  Assembly  and  ultimately  leadership  of  the  next  Executive 
Committee.  The  problem  of  constituting  the  nature  and  powers  of 
this  Committee  again  came  before  the  Assembly,  as  the  previous 
legislation  was  ruled  ultra  vires.  The  legislation  devised,  which 
lasted  until  cabinet  government  of  1897,  provided  for  a  permanent 
body  of  four  members  with  the  power  to  make  a  quorum  of  one  or  more 
of  its  members. 

The  arrival,  in  1894,  of  the  new  Lieutenant-Governor, 
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L.H.  Thomas,  op.  cit. ,  p.  217. 
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C.  H.  Mackintosh,  provided  Haul  tain  and  the  Executive  Committee 
with  an  opportunity  to  prepare  the  estimates  for  the  expenses  which 
were  under  Assembly  control.  They  also  appealed  to  Ottawa  for 
greater  financial  assistance.  This  period  is  also  marked  by  the 
commencement  of  Haultain* s  annual  "junketing  trip"  to  Ottawa  where 
he  pleaded  the  Territorial  case  for  more  money,  responsible  govern¬ 
ment,  and  later,  autonomy. 

The  results  of  the  federal  elections  of  1896  mark  the  end 

of  an  era  of  Canadian,  as  well  as  Territorial,  history.  In  the 

Territories  rumors  were  circulated  that  F.W.G.  Haultain  would 

14 

oppose  the  Liberal  candidate,  Frank  Oliver.  Haultain,  however, 
declined  the  offer  to  enter  the  Federal  arena  and  Oliver  won  the 
election.  The  national  victory  of  the  Liberals  gave  the  North-West 
the  opportunity  to  restate  its  constitutional  aspirations.  The 
result  of  the  memorials  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Ottawa  visits  of 
Haultain  brought  favorable  results  in  1897* 

Clifford  Sifton,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  introduced  a  bill 
into  Parliament  providing  for  an  Executive  Council  for  the  Terri¬ 
tories  something  short  of  a  provincial  government,  but  provided  for 
ministers  responsible  to  the  legislature.  Thus  the  Territories 
acquired  responsible  government  through  a  process  of  "gradual 
development  of  their  present  institutions,  here  and  there  gaining  a 

14 
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little  more  power,  here  and  there  extending  their  jurisdiction, 

15 


here  and  there  getting  a  little  more  money" . 


16 

2.  LEADER  OF  THE  AUTONOMY  MOVEMENT,  1901-1905 


As  the  immigration  movement  fostered  by  the  new  Minister  of 
the  Interior  channelled  increased  numbers  of  immigrants  into  the 
West,  the  need  for  a  larger  grant  to  the  Territories  became  more  and 
more  pressing.  Particularly  burdensome  to  the  Territorial  budget 

17 

were  the  costs  of  local  works  and  improvements  and  education. 

The  pressures  of  financial  responsibilities  led  the  people  of  the 

Territories  to  look  to  provincial  status  as  the  way  to  relieve 

their  problems.  The  question  of  provincial  autonomy  had  been 

raised  in  1896,  only  to  be  stilled  by  Haultain* s  request  that 

practical  needs  of  the  present  be  dealt  with  in  preparation  for 

18 

future  hopes  of  Confederation.  Mr.  Haultain  in  his  budget  speech 
of  1898  characterized  the  attitude  of  many  when  he  expressed  little 
hope  of  meeting  financial  strain  except  by  "taking  the  final  step 
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The  Regina  Leader,  November  19,  1896. 
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The  basis  for  this  discussion  comes  from  C.C.  Lingard’s 
Territorial  Government  in  Canada  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1946) 

17 

In  1896  the  total  budget  for  the  North-West  Territories 
was  $300,000.  Of  this,  $130,000.  was  expended  on  schools  and 
$110,000  on  public  works.  Address  by  J.H.  Ross,  Macleod  Gazette, 
October  22,  1897* 
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and  entering  a  Confederation  of  Provinces".  He  stepped  to  the 
forefront  of  this  movement  when,  on  May  2,  1900,  he  presented  a 
formal  resolution  to  the  Assembly  that  requested  the  fullest 
inquiry  into  the  terms  upon  which  the  Territories  might  enter 
Confederation.  Premier  Haultain  began  negotiations  in  the  spring 
of  1901  for  a  conference  with  the  Dominion  Government.  Foremost  in 
his  mind  was  the  idea  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  were  ready 
for  complete  self-government. 

Premier  Haultain  carefully  prepared  a  detailed  survey  of 
the  autonomy  question.  The  result,  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
frid  Laurier,  contained  a  review  of  the  Territorial  position,  and 
more  important,  particularly  in  light  of  its  future  role  in  the 
autonomy  discussions,  a  draft  of  a  suitable  constitution  for  the 
proposed  province.  The  main  theme  of  the  letter  pointed  out  the 
economic  enigma  which  confronted  the  Territorial  Government. 

Inasmuch  as  the  year  1901  had  seen  a  thorough  presentation 
of  the  demands  of  the  Territories  to  the  Federal  Government,  there 
was  keen  disappointment  in  the  West  when  C.  Sifton’s  rejection  of 
autonomy  was  announced.  Sparsity  of  population,  changing  condi¬ 
tions  due  to  immigration,  and  divergence  of  opinion  over  the  number 

19 

of  provinces  were  offered  as  the  reasons  for  postponement. 
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Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  North-West 
Territories,  First  Session,  1903,  Appendix  p.  36. 
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Haultain  felt  that  the  West  should  not  be  divided,  either 
physically  or  spiritually.  In  compliance  with  this  attitude  he 
forcefully  advocated  one  strong  province  that  would  be  united  in 
common  ambitions  and  needs,  and  that  would  "speak  with  one  voice". 
His  desire  for  unanimity  in  the  West  was  further  illustrated  in  his 
policy  of  non-party  Territorial  politics. 

I  stand  for  non-party  government  regardless  of  what  the 
political  party  or  both  political  parties  may  decide.  To  me 
the  welfare  and  interests  of  this  great  Western  country  are 
more,  and  always  have  been  more  important  than  the  success  or 
convenience  of  any  political  oarty. 

20 

The  Territorial  election  of  1902  gave  the  Haultain  admini¬ 
stration  an  encouraging  majority  and  in  reality  served  as  a  mandate 
from  the  people  to  go  ahead  with  the  autonomy  negotiations.  Walter 
Scott,  later  a  bitter  opponent  of  Haultain,  expressed  his  opinion 
of  Haultain1 s  ability  for  carrying  out  these  negotiations  in  the 
following  way: 

No  man  in  Canada  has  so  thorough  a  grasp  of  the  problem 
under  consideration  as  Mr.  Haultain.  Step  by  step  he  has 
brought  the  North-West  to  its  present  position.  Territorial 
history  since  1888  -  and  14  years  is  no  short  period  as  poli¬ 
tical  life  goes  -  is  his  history.  For  the  pressing  of  the 
negotiations  with  -  and  possibly  against  -  the  Federal 
authorities,  we  want  our  strongest  and  best  equipped  man.  He 
has  the  facts  and  arguments  at  his  fingers’  ends.  The  subject 
is  now  almost  part  of  himself.^ 
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Premier  Haultain’ s  letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  Regina 
Leader,  August  7,  1905. 
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Statement  of  Walter  Scott  in  1902  published  in  The  Regina 
Standard,  November  15,  1905* 
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In  1903  Mr.  Haultain,  along  with  Mr.  G.H.V.  Bulyea,  urged 
the  Federal  Government  to  increase  its  financial  assistance  to  the 
Territories.  The  continual  persistence  of  Haultain,  through  visi¬ 
tations  to  Ottawa  and  correspondence,  as  well  as  the  outcry  of  the 
Conservatives  against  Liberal  delay,  resulted  in  a  much  larger  and 
nearly  adequate  grant  in  1904. 

The  Dominion  election  of  1904  brought  the  question  of 
autonomy  for  the  North-West  Territories  to  the  forefront  of  public 
discussion.  Haultain,  a  Conservative  in  federal  politics,  threw 
himself  into  the  fight  against  the  Liberal  Government.  He  attacked 
the  delay  of  the  Liberals  in  granting  autonomy  and  justified  the 
possession  of  full  powers  of  self-government  on  the  rapid  flow  of 
immigrants  into  the  Territories,  the  increase  in  cultivated  land, 
the  accelerating  growth  of  schools  and  the  inadequacy  of  Terri¬ 
torial  revenues.  The  prominence  of  the  autonomy  question  in  the 
Dominion  did  much  to  bring  Mr.  F.W.G.  Haultain  into  the  limelight 
of  the  nation.  His  accomplishments  of  the  past  in  the  Territories, 
as  well  as  his  ability  to  speak  out  against  the  Ottawa  authorities, 
were  extolled  by  the  press,  and  at  least  one  Hastern  paper,  the 

Toronto  Saturday  Night,  was  the  proponent  of  the  suggestion  that 

22 

Haultain  become  the  national  Conservative  leader. 

As  a  defender  of  a  non-party  system  in  the  Territorial 
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The  Toronto  Saturday  Night,  quoted  in  The  Macleod  Gazette, 
December  3,  1904. 
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Assembly,  Premier  Haultain  was  bitterly  criticized  by  the  Liberal 
press  for  his  action  in  the  1904  election  campaign.  The  partisan¬ 
ship  of  Haultain  was  traced  back  to  his  election  as  honorary 
President  of  the  Moose  Jaw  Conservative  Convention  of  1903* 

Liberals,  however,  did  not  point  out  that,  although  a  resolution  was 
passed  at  this  Convention  to  introduce  party  lines  into  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  at  the  next  Territorial  election,  Haultain  refused 

23 

in  1903  to  be  bound  by  it. 

Following  the  1904  election,  with  the  Liberals  still  in 
power,  the  question  of  autonomy  was  the  focal  point  of  Parliamentary 
interest.  A  suggested  reason  for  the  delay  in  the  consideration  of 
this  matter  by  the  Government  was  the  fact  that  the  Liberals  were 
afraid  of  arousing  bitterness  over  the  separate  school  question  in 

24 

the  Territories.  Early  in  1905  Haultain  and  Bulyea  were  called 
to  Ottawa  to  discuss  the  autonomy  question  with  the  Government.  The 
basis  of  the  negotiations  was  Haultain' s  Draft  Bill  which  he  pre¬ 
pared  in  1901.  Shortly  after  these  negotiations  the  Autonomy  Bills 
were  introduced  to  Parliament  by  Prime  Minister  Laurier.  He  fore¬ 
saw  the  need  to  resolve  four  main  issues:  the  number  of  provinces 
to  be  formed,  the  ownership  of  public  lands,  the  financial  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  new  provinces  and  the  perpetuation  or  introduction  of 
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The  Macleod  Gazette,  April  10,  1903. 
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C.C.  Lingard,  Territorial  Government  in  Canada  (Toronto: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1946) ,  p.  96. 
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a  school  system.  Of  these  four  issues  Laurier  viewed  education  as 

23 

the  most  important  and  critical.  This  viewpoint  proved  valid  as 
the  educational  clauses  of  the  bill  gave  rise  to  the  resignation 
of  Clifford  Sifton  and  the  flooding  of  Laurier* s  office  with  corres¬ 
pondence  and  resolutions.  In  the  light  of  these  outbursts,  also 
seen  throughout  the  nation’s  press,  the  educational  clauses  of  the 
Bill  were  modified. 

This  modification  did  not  withdraw  the  educational  clauses 

from  the  limelight  in  the  nation  as  Premier  Haultain  and  R.B.  Bennett, 

at  R.L.  Borden's  invitation  carried  the  issue  of  the  school  clauses 

into  the  Ontario  by-elections  of  London  and  Oxford.  Larly  in  1903 

Laurier  had  expressed  the  view  that  the  "government  of  the  terri- 

26 

tories  would  naturally  become  the  government  of  Saskatchewan" . 

Even  though  Haultain  was  a  professed  Conservative,  Laurier  could  not 

ignore  his  record  of  service  and  leadership  in  the  Territories. 

However,  the  action  of  Haultain  following  the  introduction  of  the 

Bill  was  too  much  for  Laurier  and  the  Liberals.  The  Prime  Minister 

offered  the  following  as  an  explanation  of  his  action: 

When  in  the  early  part  of  the  struggle  which  followed  the 
introduction  of  the  bills,  Haultain  went  out  of  his  way,  to 
openly  take  sides  with  the  opposition,  I  am  free  to  admit 
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Debates,  House  of  Commons ,  Canada,  1903 ,  Vol.  1,  col.  1426. 
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Quoted  from  Laurier  Papers  377,  Laurier  to  Bulyea.,  July  23, 
1903  in  John  T.  Saywell,  The  Office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  (Toronto: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1937),  p*  104* 
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that  I  was  keenly  disappointed  but  even  then  I  did  not  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  breach  was  irreparable.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  he  threw  himself  into  the  contests  of  London  and  North 
Oxford  and  especially  when  he  announced  his  intention  of 
carrying  on  provincial  elections  on  the  avowed  policy  of 
destroying  the  School  system. . .he  left  us  no  alternative, 
but  to  accept  the  declaration  of  war. 

27 

Lieutenant-Governor  Forget,  also  a  Liberal,  called  upon 
Walter  Scott  to  form  the  first  government  of  Saskatchewan.  Following 
this  announcement  political  conventions  were  organized  to  establish 
policy.  Frederick  Haultain  continued  his  cry  for  provincial  rights 
and  non-party  government  and  declared  himself  independent  of  both 
parties.  The  Conservatives,  who  recognized  the  danger  of  splitting 
the  vote  three  ways  and  the  value  of  having  Haultain  on  their  side, 
made  the  following  resolution: 

This  Convention  therefore  declines  to  make  a  party  issue 
of  the  coming  elections  and  calls  upon  adherents  of  the 
Liberal-Conservative  party  to  use  their  influence  to  elect, 
without  regard  to  party  names  or  party  affiliations,  candi¬ 
dates  pledged  to  demand  full  Provincial  rights. 

28 


3.  PUBLIC  CAREER  AFTER  1905 


Despite  the  brilliant  record  of  Mr.  Haultain  in  the  history 
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Ibid. 
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The  Regina  Leader,  August  30,  1905. 


of  the  Territories,  the  1905  election  results  gave  Mr.  Walter  Scott 

a  sixteen  to  eight  majority  in  the  new  Saskatchewan  Legislature. 

One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  faced  by  Haultain  in  the  election 

was  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  new  immigrants  in  the  West  did 

29 

not  know  of  his  outstanding  contribution  to  their  new  home.  They 
naturally  voted  for  the  party  that  had  provided  them  with  the 
opportunity  to  settle  in  the  West. 

The  victory  of  the  Scott  party  meant  that  Haultain  was  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  new  Province  of  Saskatchewan.  His 
opinion  expressed  in  the  Legislature  often  found  its  way  into  acts 
introduced  by  the  government  side  of  the  House.  The  most  notable 
example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  University  of  Saskatchewan 
Act  of  1907. 

Even  though  Haultain  had  given  twenty-four  years  of  his 

life  to  the  development  of  the  government  of  the  prairies  he  was 

only  fifty-four  years  old  when  he  retired  from  the  Saskatchewan 

Legislature  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 

Saskatchewan  Supreme  Court.  The  rumor  had  been  circulated  as  early 

30 

as  1903  that  Mr.  Haultain  was  going  to  accept  a  judgeship.  This 
tribute  of  an  associate.  Chief  Justice  W.M.  Martin,  gives  some  idea 
of  the  contribution  that  Haultain  made  to  the  legal  profession  in 
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The  Regina  Standard,  September  20,  1905. 
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the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  after  1917  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeal: 

In  1912  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  province 
and  so  remained  until  the  fall  of  1938  -  a  period  of  26  years. 
As  Chief  Justice  he  was  characterized  by  devotion  to  duty,  a 
painstaking  care  and  a  desire  to  give  even  trivial  matters 
the  most  careful  consideration.  He  endeavored  always  to  main¬ 
tain  the  highest  traditions  of  the  judiciary  and  his  influence 
had  much  to  do  with  maintaining  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  province. 

31 

While  occupying  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  Saskatchewan, 

F.W.G.  Haultain  was  on  several  occasions  called  upon  to  act  as 

administrator,  vice-Lieutenant-Governor  in  the  absence  of  the 

32 

Lieutenant-Governor . 

During  these  years  of  judicial  activity  two  major  cases  of 
educational  significance  came  before  Haultain.  The  first  of  these, 

33 

Regina  Public  School  vs.  Gratton  Separate  School,  was  related  to 
the  School  Assessment  Act.  According  to  this  Act  taxes  paid  by 
corporations  could  be  divided  between  public  and  separate  school 
boards  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  Roman  Catholic  to  Protestant 
shareholders.  In  the  year  1913,  over  159  companies  of  the  Regina 
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The  Regina  Leaxier  Post,  January  30,  1942. 
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Letters  patent  pertaining  to  offices  held  by  F.W.G.  Haul¬ 
tain  in  Saskatoon  Archives. 
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Saskatchewan  Law  Reports,  1913-14,  Vol«  VII  (Toronto: 
Canada  Law  Book  Company,  1915),  pp.  451  -  467* 
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Public  School  District,  although  notified  by  the  Separate  School 
Board  of  proposed  partition  of  taxes,  did  not  give  any  notice  of 
their  desire  to  have  a  portion  of  their  taxes  appropriated  for  se¬ 
parate  school  purposes.  Under  these  circumstances  the  plaintiff 
claimed  the  whole  of  the  school  taxes  of  such  companies  and  the 
defendant  claimed  that  it  was  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  taxes. 
When  the  case  came  before  the  courts,  the  judge  declared  in  favor 
of  the  defendant,  the  Gratton  Separate  School  Board.  The  Appeal 
Court,  of  which  Haultain  was  a  part,  sustained  the  original 
decision  which  claimed  that  any  company  which  does  not  take  steps 
to  indicate  how  its  taxes  are  to  be  applied  shall  be  amenable  to 

34 

the  provisions  of  Section  93a.  This  Act  provides  for  division  of 
taxes  of  companies  which  do  not  give  notice  concerning  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  taxes  for  Public  School  and  Separate  School  purposes. 
In  such  cases  the  taxes  are  to  be  divided  in  shares  corresponding 
with  the  total  assessed  value  of  the  property  of  persons  other  than 
corporations  assessed  for  Public  or  Separate  School  purposes. 

In  January  1917  the  appeal  of  McCarthy  vs.  the  City  of 
35 

Regina  came  before  the  Appeal  Court.  According  to  the  School 
36 

Act  the  minority  of  ratepayers  in  any  district  whether  Protestant 


34 

Statutes  of  Saskatchewan,  1912-13 ,  Chapter  3,  Section  36. 

35 

Saskatchewan  Law  Reports,  1918,  Vol.  X  (Calgary:  Burroughs 
&  Co.,  1918).' 

36 

Statutes  of  Saskatchewan,  1915*  Chapter  23,  Section  39. 
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or  Roman  Catholic  could  establish  a  separate  school.  In  such  cases 
the  ratepayers  establishing  the  separate  school  district  were  liable 
to  assessment  only  for  the  support  of  the  separate  school.  The 
individual  involved  in  the  case,  Bartz,  was  a  ratepayer  of  the  City 
of  Regina.  During  1915,  he  was  assessed  as  a  separate  school 
supporter  and  during  1916,  at  his  request,  as  a  public  school 
supporter.  He  was  of  the  Catholic  faith,  but  desired  to  be  assessed 
as  a  public  school  supporter.  McCarthy,  a  ratepayer  of  the  City  of 
Regina,  appealed  against  Bartz*  assessment  as  a  public  school 
supporter.  McCarthy  held  that  all  ratepayers  of  the  religious 
faith  of  the  minority  establishing  a  separate  school  district  are 
under  obligation  to  be  assessed  for  the  support  of  the  separate 
school.  The  appeal  made  by  McCarthy  was  supported  by  Haultain.  He 
felt  that  once  a  separate  school  district  was  established  all  rate¬ 
payers  of  that  class  were  bound  to  contribute  their  taxes  for  its 
support. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Saskatchewan  with  Haultain  presiding 
in  both  cases  favored  the  Catholic  contention.  He  and  his 
colleagues  were  well  aware  that  the  privileges  assured  Catholics 
under  provincial  regulations  were  slight.  Minority  privileges  or 
rights  established  within  these  narrow  limits,  they  held,  should 

37 

be  sustained. 

The  retirement  of  Sir  F.W.G.  Haultain  from  the  bench  in  the 

yf 

C.B.  Sissons,  Church  and  State  in  Canadian  Bducation 
(Toronto:  The  Ryerson  Press,  1959),  p*  284 • 
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fall  of  1938  marked  the  end  of  a  period  of  outstanding  service  to 

the  West.  Undoubtedly  his  life  was  marked  by  many  disappointments, 

but  interspersed  throughout  were  those  moments  that  probably  made 

all  else  seem  worthwhile.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Provincial 

Rights  party  in  1905,  a  number  of  his  associates,  realizing  how 

little  material  wealth  Haultain  had  been  able  to  accumulate  during 

his  struggle  for  Territorial  rights,  offered  him  as  partial  recorn- 

38 

pense  for  his  services,  a  financial  gift  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  offer  undoubtedly  was  attractive  to  Haultain  who  was  hard 
pressed  to  maintain  his  physically  and  mentally  defective  wife  who 
lived  for  a  time  in  England  and  later  in  Eastern  Canada.  Haultain 
had  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  Territorial  improvement  because  he 
believed  in  the  cause,  not  because  he  desired  financial  help,  and 
he  refused  the  gift  on  these  grounds.  In  1902,  the  North-West 
Territories  were  represented  by  F.  I.G.  Haultain  at  the  Coronation 
of  King  Edward  VII.  A  London  columnist  later  visited  the  Terri¬ 
tories  and  gave  the  following  impression  of  Haultain:  "...in  send¬ 
ing  a  gentleman  fitted  to  take  his  place  in  the  councils  of  the 

Empire  you  are  sending  the  most  useful  exhibit  that  the  Territories 

39 

can  place  in  London" . 

38 

The  Regina  Standard,  January  24,  1906. 
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The  Macleod  Gazette,  October  3,  1902. 
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For  his  contributions  to  the  West,  he  was  knighted  in  June 
1916.  A  recognition  closer  to  home  came  from  the  Gree  Indians  of  the 
Pasqua  Reserve,  who  made  him  an  honorary  Chief  in  1933  for  interest 
displayed  throughout  his  career  on  behalf  of  the  Indians. 

4.  SUMMARY 

This  chapter  deals  primarily  with  the  role  of  Frederick 
Haultain  in  the  development  of  the  political  history  of  the  Terri¬ 
tories.  As  has  been  noted  his  two  greatest  contributions  in  this 
connection  are  related  to  the  achievements  of  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  and  provincial  status  for  the  North-West  Territories.  In 
character  with  his  desire  to  help  build  up  the  West,  he  refused  on 
various  occasions  to  enter  into  Federal  politics.  After  a  great 
parliamentary  career  he  turned  to  a  judicial  post  to  serve  the  West 
in  another  way.  In  whatever  position  he  held, it  is  significant  to 
note  that  his  actions  were  directed  at  improvement  of  the  West. 

The  following  chapters  will  illustrate  how  his  endeavors  in  the 
field  of  education  were  also  motivated  by  this  same  desire. 


CHAPTER  IV 


HAULTAIN  AND  NON  SECTARIAN,  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  TERRITORIES 


1.  ORIGINAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  A  SEPARATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


The  history  of  education  in  the  North-West  Territories  is 
characterized  by  a  trend  toward  a  national  school  system.  This 
tendency,  as  was  the  movement  for  responsible  government,  was  in 
evidence  before  F.W.G.  Haultain  assumed  a  position  of  Territorial 
leadership.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  not  present  at  the 
commencement  of  these  movements,  Haultain  still  came  to  exert  a 
dominating  influence  over  them. 

The  separate  school  system  which  Haultain  opposed  had  its 

1 

legal  basis  in  the  North-West  Territories  Act  of  1875*  Section  11 
stipulates: 

When  and  so  soon  as  any  system  of  taxation  shall  be 
adopted  in  any  district,  on  portion  of  the  North-West  Terri¬ 
tories,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Council  or  Assembly,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  pass  all 
necessary  ordinances  in  respect  to  education  but  it  shall 
therein  be  always  provided  that  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers 
of  any  district  or  portion  of  the  North-West  Territories  or 
any  lesser  portion  or  subdivision  thereof,  by  whatever  name 
the  same  be  known,  may  establish  such  schools  therein  as  they 
may  think  fit,  and  make  the  necessary  assessment  and 
collection  of  taxes  therefor;  and  further  that  the  minority 
of  ratepayers  therein,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic, 


1 

Statutes  of  Canada,  38  Viet., 


c.  49,  s.  11  (1873). 
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may  establish  separate  schools  therein,  and  that,  in  such 
latter  case,  the  ratepayers  establishing  such  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic  separate  schools  shall  be  liable  to  assessment 
of  such  rates  as  they  may  impose  upon  themselves  in  respect 
thereof. 

The  first  action  taken  by  the  Territorial  Council  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  above  enabling  legislation  came  in  1884.  In  that  year  the 

Council  passed  "An  Ordinance  Providing  for  the  Organization  of 

2 

Schools  in  the  North-West  Territories"  ,  which  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  dual  type  of  denominational  control.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Education 
which  was  comprised  of  two  religious  sections.  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  each  with  six  members.  The  Board  as  a  whole  was  to 
exercise  general  control  over  the  school  system,  while  each 
religious  section  governed  schools  of  its  faith  through  control 
over  general  regulations,  books  and  equipment,  programs  of  study, 
conditions  of  teacher  certification  and  appointment  of  inspectors. 
The  Ordinance  of  1884  illustrated  the  desire  of  the  Council  to 
recognize  the  principle  of  church  representation  in  the  public 
school  system. 

3 

The  1885  School  Ordinance  was  the  first  school  legislation 
in  the  Territories  to  be  fully  implemented.  Its  provisions 
reduced  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  five  members: 


2 

Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  1884,  c.  5* 
3 

Ordinances  of  the  North-west  Territories,  1885 ,  c.  3* 
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two  Catholics,  two  Protestants  and.  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The 

Board  as  a  whole  received  authority  to  appoint  inspectors,  examine 

and  classify  teachers  and  conduct  school  examinations,  thereby 

lessening  the  previous  authority  of  each  separate  section  of  the 

Board.  These  sections  retained  power  to  cancel  teacher  licenses 

and  prescribe  school  textbooks.  The  changes  evident  in  the  School 

Ordinance  of  1885,  as  compared  with  that  of  1884,  mark  the  first 

step  in  a  general  secularization  movement  that  characterized  early 

4 

Territorial  education. 

2.  CHANGES  IN  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  LAW  PRIOR 
TO  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

The  trend  toward  nationalization  was  continued  in  1886  when 
5 

a  school  ordinance  passed  by  the  North-West  Council  made  it  no 
longer  necessary  to  designate  a  public  school  district  as  either 
Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant.  Inasmuch  as  each  of  the  two  sections 
of  the  Board  had  dominant  control  over  schools  of  their  denomina¬ 
tion,  it  became  necessary  to  re-define  the  powers  of  the  Board  to 
meet  the  increasing  number  of  local  districts  organized  on  a  non¬ 
sectarian  basis.  These  new  districts,  arising  out  of  the  1886 

4 

Harry  T.  Sparby,  nA  History  of  the  Alberta  School  Systems 
to  1925”  (Unpublished  Doctor  of  Philosophy  dissertation,  Stanford 
University,  1958),  p.  78. 

5 

Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  1886,  c.  10. 
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Ordinance,  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  Board  and 
marked  another  step  in  the  secularization  trend  of  Territorial 
schools.  Furthermore  this  Ordinance  limited  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  school  district  to  the  area  of  a  public  school  district 
previously  erected  by  the  majority  of  ratepayers.  This  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  separate  school  districts  formed. 

Organization  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  was  character¬ 
ized  by  equal  representation  for  both  religious  sections,  was 

altered  in  1887*  For  the  first  time,  the  Roman  Catholics,  a 

6 

minority  group  in  the  total  population,  were  given  a  minority 

representation  on  the  Board.  In  accordance  with  the  population 

changes,  the  Protestant  membership  was  increased  to  five,  while  the 

Catholic  representation  remained  at  three.  The  following  conclusion 

7 

of  B.E.  Walker  is  valuable  in  appreciating  this  change,  as  well  as 
the  movement  towards  secular  education: 

During  the  early  territorial  period,  when  the  small  white 
population  was  evenly  divided  into  two  compact  religious 
groups,  the  North-West  Council  provided  for  a  dual  type  of 
sectarian  control  of  education.  As  the  Protestant  part  of 
the  population  expanded  rapidly  and  broke  up  into  many 
diverse  sects,  there  was  a  movement  in  favor  of  public  non¬ 
sectarian  control  of  the  schools. 


6 

The  Canada  Yearbook,  1905,  p.  11  cites  the  1901  religious 
population  of  various  Territorial  religious  groups.  At  that  time 
only  19  percent  were  Catholic. 

7 

Bernal  E.  Walker,  "Public  Secondary  Education  in  Alberta: 
Organization  and  Curriculum  1889~1951n  (Unpublished  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  dissertation,  Stanford  University,  1955), p.  19 • 
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3.  GROWING  INTEREST  OF  HAULTAIN  IN 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION 


Characteristic  of  educational  development  and  change  during 
the  period  1884-1891  were  the  steps  taken  to  lessen  sectarian  con¬ 
trol  of  schools.  The  importance  of  education  in  this  period,  how¬ 
ever,  was  only  secondary  to  the  much  more  vital  matter  of  growing 
governmental  responsibilities.  F.W.G.  Haultain  during  this  period 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  Territorial  responsible 
government  as  well  as  in  a  struggle  for  leadership  of  the  Assembly. 
With  these  issues  more  or  less  secure  in  1891,  he  assumed  a  greater 
interest  in  the  Territorial  educational  system.  Haultain  illus¬ 
trated  this  interest,  as  well  as  his  stand  on  separate  schools,  at 
a  banquet  in  his  honor  at  Pincher  Creek  in  1891. 

We  now  have  two  systems.  Under  our  present  constitution 
a  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  minority  have  the  right  to 
establish  separate  schools.  He  (Mr.  Haultain)  was  thoroughly 
opposed  to  such  a  system.  He  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
religious  belief,  but  religious  training  was  not  necessary  in 
the  school.  We  did  not  need  to  introduce  religious  teaching. 
We  got  that  at  home,  at  the  churches  and  in  the  Sunday 
Schools.  There  was  no  reason  why  Protestants  should  not  go 
to  school  with  Catholics.  His  position  with  regard  to  the 
separate  school  question  was  that  he  would  work  and  vote 
against  it  as  hard  as  possible. 

8 
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The  Macleod  Gazette,  February  3,  1891. 
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This  clear  declaration  of  his  attitude  might  be  regarded  as  the 

formal  commencement  of  Haultain* s  campaign  against  separate  schools. 

The  school  ordinance  that  abolished  the  dual  control  of  the 

Board  of  Education  and  that  stands  out  as  the  most  important 

measure  taken  towards  national  schools  was  passed  in  December  1892. 

Twice  previously  this  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House.  After 

9 

its  first  introduction  on  January  22,  1892,  Mr.  Haul tain  expressed 

the  opinion  that  because  of  the  short  time  left  in  the  session  to 

consider  the  bill  it  be  held  over  to  the  next  session,  thus  allowing 

time  during  the  recess  for  consideration.  Willingly,  Mr.  Mowat 

withdrew  the  bill.  To  the  surprise  of  many,  on  the  very  next  day, 

Mr.  Haultain  introduced  and  moved  second  reading  to  a  bill  to  amend 

the  School  Ordinance.  He  stated  that  it  was  taken  largely  from 

Mowat* s  previous  bill  and  was  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of 

10 

school  business.  Haultain  undoubtedly  realized  that  Mowat* s  bill, 
when  passed,  would  cause  a  great  protest  from  the  Catholics  who 
stood  to  lose  partial  control  of  their  schools.  Perhaps  he  sought 
to  ease  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  bill  by  introducing  it  gradually. 
This  type  of  move  was  in  keeping  with  Haultain* s  character,  as  his 
policy  in  connection  with  acquiring  responsible  government  was  one 

9 

The  Regina  Standard ,  January  28,  1892. 
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of  steady,  but  gradual,  modification. 

12 

The  changes  proposed  by  Mr.  Haultain  in  his  1891-1892  Bill 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  education  columnist  of  the  Regina 
Leader.  "Mr.  Haultain* s  school  ordinance  exceeds  in  importance  any 

13 

of  its  predecessors  -  at  least  of  late  years."  The  first 

sections  of  the  Bill  dealt  with  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Board 
was  to  hold  office  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor-in-Gouncil  and  was  to  meet  at  Regina  whenever  directed  by  the 
appointing  authority.  The  most  significant  changes,  at  least  in 
the  light  of  the  general  secularization  trend,  affected  inspection, 
teacher  certification  and  textbooks.  Under  the  previous  law, 
inspectors  were  appointed  by  the  Board  as  a  whole.  The  new 
ordinance  provided  for  appointment  of  inspectors  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council,  as  well  as  for  a  closer  control  over 
inspection  by  assigning  additional  duties  to  these  appointees.  A 
general  board  of  examinees  for  teachers*  certificates  was  also  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Go vernor-in-Council .  A  uniform 
system  of  textbooks  was  inaugurated  but  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
left  the  right  to  examine  their  teacher  candidates  on  additional 

— 

Supra,  pp.  26  and  27 • 
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Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  1891-92 
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qualifications  of  faith  and  religion.  The  educational  columnist 

14 

of  the  Regina  Leader  approved  of  the  above  changes,  but  felt  the 

most  controversial  clauses  were  those  related  to  grants,  as  the  old 

system  of  graded  grants  was  abolished. 

Two  of  the  most  outspoken  opponents  in  the  Assembly 

against  Haultain* s  Bill  were  Mr.  Clinkskill,  a  member  of  the 

Executive  Committee  along  with  Haultain,  and  Mr.  Prince,  a  Catholic 

representative  in  the  Assembly.  They  argued  that  under  the  dual 

system  of  the  Territories  the  Catholics  derived  security  from  the 

fact  that  each  section  of  the  Board  could  appoint  and  examine  its 

own  inspectors.  Under  the  old  system,  the  Catholics  also  chose 

their  own  representative  on  the  Board  of  Examiners.  Mr.  Prince 

suggested  an  amendment  which  would  guarantee  that  each  inspector  be 

conversant  with  the  French  language.  Inasmuch  as  school  grants 

were  based  on  inspectors 1  reports  there  was  a  danger  of  injustice 

to  French  schools  if  the  inspectors  could  not  speak  French. 

Mr.  Haultain  rejected  the  amendment  in  the  interests  of  responsible 

government  for  he  felt  the  Assembly  should  have  the  power  to 

15 

aDDoint  the  men  that  thev  paid.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 

16 

in  the  reply  to  this  Catholic  outburst  and  the  later  one  of  1894 
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Ibid. 
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The  Regina  Standard,  January  28,  1892. 

16 

Infra,  p.  56. 


Haultain.  did  not  become  embroiled  in  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of 


a  national  school  system  as  opposed  to  a  separate  school  system. 

This  undoubtedly  would  have  given  rise  to  political  opposition  and 

lack  of  unity  in  Territorial  aspirations.  For  this  reason  he 

replied  in  terms  of  administrative  necessity  and  convenience,  an 

appeal  most  of  the  people  in  the  Territories  were  willing  to  support. 

Haultain1 s  stand  on  the  1891-1892  School  Ordinance  led 

17 

Mr.  Clinkskill  to  resign  from  the  Executive  Committee.  Haultain, 

who  insisted  on  cabinet  agreement  regarding  educational  policy, 

found  it  difficult  to  select  a  new  member  that  would  satisfy  this 

requirement  as  well  as  that  of  sectional  representation.  Wien  a 

non-confidence  motion  against  him  was  passed  in  1892  he  temporarily 

18 

lost  control  of  the  House.  During  the  recess  he  regained  control 

19 

of  the  Assembly  and  was  again  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

In  the  last  session  of  1892  Mowat  *  s  Bill  was  introduced  for  the 
third  time  into  the  House.  It  was  given  the  approval  of  the 
Assembly  on  December  27,  1892. 


17 

L.H.  Thomas,  op.  cit. ,  p.  214. 
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The  Regina  Leader,  August  25,  1892. 
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For  a  more  complete  coverage  of  the  details  of  this  tem¬ 
porary  loss  of  control  of  the  Assembly  by  Haultain,  see  L.H.  Thomas, 
The  Struggle  for  Responsible  Government  in  the  North-West  Terri¬ 
tories,  1870-97  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1956), 
pp.  213  -  229* 
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4.  THE  SCHOOL  ORDINANCE  OF  1892 

20 

The  School  Ordinance  of  1892  stands  out  as  the  major 
change  in  the  Territorial  educational  system.  It  placed  all 
publicly  supported  schools  under  secular  control  rather  than  under 
religious  control.  A  Council  of  Public  Instruction  consisting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  four  other  members  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  replaced  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  relationship  of  the  church  to  the  school  system  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  severed,  as  the  four  appointed  members  were  to  represent 
equally  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  faiths.  The  four  appointees 
were  to  advise,  but  not  vote  on  educational  matters.  The  powers 
formerly  vested  in  each  section  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  in 
the  Board  as  a  whole  were  now  vested  in  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  principles  of  one  program  of  study,  one  set  of 
textbooks,  and  one  set  of  regulations  for  teacher  certification, 
regardless  of  religious  denomination,  were  adhered  to.  The  Ordin¬ 
ance  did  not  do  away  with  the  right  of  a  religious  minority  to 
establish  separate  schools  or  share  in  state  grants  for  education. 
The  privilege  of  giving  religious  instruction  in  any  school  was 
continued  but  limited  to  the  last  half-hour  of  the  day. 

The  position  of  Haultain  in  the  formulation  of  the  1892 

20 

Ordinances  of  the.  North-West  Territories,  1892,  c „  22. 
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School  Bill  is  not  entirely  clear.  In  the  session  of  1891-1892, 

after  suggesting  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  for  further  consideration, 

he  immediately  re-introduced  to  the  House  a  number  of  its  clauses. 

In  the  summer  of  1892  while  expressing  general  agreement  with  the 

Bill,  he  criticised  clauses  dealing  with  compulsory  uniform  text- 

21 

books  and  the  barring  of  clergy  from  educational  offices. 

22 

Despite  these  changes  of  sides  Toombs  feels  that  "largely  through 
his  (Haultain’ s)  efforts  the  School  Ordinance  of  1892  was  formula- 

23 

ted".  Frank  Oliver  had  expressed  this  sentiment  much  earlier 
than  Toombs.  "Mr.  Mowat  by  his  action  (voting  against  Haultain) 
was  showing  the  deepest  ingratitude  to  Mr.  Haultain  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  valuable  assistance  in  connection  with  the  School 
Bill."  It  is  difficult  to  deny  that  Haultain  had  some  part  in 
drafting  the  1892  School  Bill  particularly  in  view  of  his  recognized 
position  as  leader  of  the  Assembly.  Without  Haultain’ s  approval, 
which  Mowat  evidently  sought,  the  Bill  could  have  been  defeated  in 
the  House.  Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  this  Bill  certainly 
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24 

embodied  the  philosophy  that  Haultain  had  expressed  earlier  con¬ 
cerning  the  roles  of  church  and  state  in  education. 


5.  DAVID  JAMES  GOGGIN, 

25 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION 


One  of  the  clauses  of  the  1892  Ordinance  that  had  an 
important  bearing  on  the  future  educational  development  of  the 
Territories  empowered  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  to  appoint 
a  Superintendent  of  Education  who  was  to  act  as  Secretary  to  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.  He  was  to  be  the  chief  administra¬ 
tive  officer  and  was  to  execute  policies  inaugurated  by  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction.  As  early  as  1887  the  need  for  a  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Education  had  been  expressed: 

It  is  he  (the  Superintendent)  who  must  foresee  and  plan 
for  the  growing  needs  of  the  Province,  from  the  lowest 
primary  school  to  the  highest  degree  in  University  Education 
. . . .He  it  is  who  must  grapple  with  the  problems  even  now 
pressing  upon  us,  viz.,  how  to  increase  our  supply  of  properly 
qualified  teachers,  the  establishment  of  a  High  School,  more 
perfect  inspection. 

26 

The  man  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  approached  by 
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A.D.  Sclinger,  "The  Contributions  of  D.J.  Goggin  to  the  Development 
of  Education  in  the  North-West  Territories,  1893-1902",  (Unpub¬ 
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Mr.  Haultain  for  the  positions  of  Superintendent  of  Education  and 

Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  was  David  James  Goggin.  During  his 

nine  years  in  office,  Goggin  was  instrumental  in  the  remarkable 

growth  of  teacher  education  in  the  Territories.  This  was  one  of 

the  reasons  why  Haultain  sought  an  expert  like  Goggin.  Langley  in 

his  study  of  teacher  certification  recognizes  Goggin’ s  role,  but 

points  out  that  Haultain  was  the  man  responsible  for  the  inaugura- 

27 

tion  of  a  systematic  Territorial  teacher  training  program.  The 
name  of  Goggin  was  not  new  to  the  Territories  before  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  his  ability  was  openly  recognized. 

We  would  strongly  urge  upon  the  Executive  and  members  of 
the  Assembly  generally,  the  great  necessity  for  appointing 
one  or  more  skilled  trainers  of  teachers  in  the  North-West. 
One  man  like  Professor  Goggin  of  Winnipeg  could  do  incal¬ 
culable  good  in  this  country. 

28 

D.J.  Goggin  was  one  of  the  foremost  Canadian  educators  of  his  day 
and  for  this  reason  Haultain  was  forced  to  offer  him  a  high  salary 
in  order  to  obtain  his  services.  This  policy  of  not  sparing  expen¬ 
diture  on  education  was  characteristic  of  Haultain’ s  outlook 
towards  education.  The  subject  of  Goggin’ s  salary  was  almost  an 
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annual  Assembly  topic  for  debate.  The  defence  by  Haultain  in 
1897,  of  Goggin* s  &3,000.  salary  gives  a  clear  illustration  of  how 
Haultain  regarded  Goggin, 

...in  a  new  country  where  the  foundations  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  are  being  laid,  they  could  not  go  too  far  within 
practicable  and  reasonable  bounds  to  obtain  the  very  best  men 
by  paying  compensation  salaries. .. .Mr.  Goggin  had  been  brought 
when  there  was  necessity  of  obtaining  a  trained  educationa¬ 
list.  Of  course  as  far  as  laying  down  a  general  school  policy 
that  had  been  done  before  Mr.  Goggin  cane.  There  was  a 
distinction  between  framing  a  policy  and  the  technical  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  policy,  a  difference  between  school  policy  and 
the  work  of  training  teachers. .. .There  were  not  many  men  of 
Mr.  Goggin* s  standing  in  the  educational  world  -  at  least  new 
world.... He  believed  they  had  the  best  available  man  in  the 
Dominion.  They  could  afford  to  stretch  their  resources  to 
obtain  the  best  man  for  this  important  business. 

30 

In  his  capacity  as  Superintendent  of  Education  and  Principal 
of  Normal  Schools,  D.J.  Goggin  contributed  much  to  the  educational 
system  of  the  Territories.  The  judgment  of  Haultain  in  hiring 
Goggin  was  certainly  vindicated.  Superintendent  Goggin  was  a  credit 
to  Haultain  and  the  government  that  hired  and  defended  him  through¬ 
out  his  period  of  office  in  the  Territories. 


6.  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  OPPOSITION 


The  Catholic  clergy  felt  that  their  rights,  previously 
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safeguarded  in  the  sectional  prerogative  and  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  were  now  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  abolition  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  In  their  petition  to  the  Dominion  Government  they 
claimed: 


1.  The  Board  of  Education  was  done  away  with  and  its 
successor,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  enjoyed  the 
powers  previously  held  by  the  Board  in  its  entirety  as  well 
as  in  its  religious  sections. 

2.  The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  promulgated  regula¬ 
tions  that  denied  professional  teaching  certificates  to  non¬ 
attendees  at  normal  school  except  in  exceptional  cases.  This 
was  offensive  to  the  Catholics  who  staffed  their  schools 
largely  from  numbers  of  their  religious  orders.  Borne  of  these 
groups  such  as  the  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus  and  the  Sis¬ 
ters  of  Charity  forbade  their  members  to  live  otherwise  than 
in  community  thus  making  it  a  virtual  impossibility  for  them 
to  attend  normal  school.  The  Catholic  clergy  favored  a 
Catholic  normal  school  for  future  teachers  in  the  Catholic 
schools.  They  did  not  feel  that  members  of  their  religious 
orders  who  were  to  teach  in  their  schools  should  be  required 
to  take  additional  training  at  normal  school. 

3.  With  Haultain  as  chairman,  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  passed  regulations  that  imposed  a  uniform  course 
of  instruction  and  a  uniform  selection  of  textbooks.  The 
Catholics  felt  the  textbooks  prescribed  were  undesirable  for 
them  in  that  they  repudiated  many  things  Catholics  had  always 
asserted,  or  they  ignored,  minimized  or  misrepresented  the 
part  that  the  Catholic  Church  and  her  members  have  played  in 
history. 

31 

The  1892  School  Ordinance,  as  a  whole,  was  disliked  by  the 
Catholic  clergy  because  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  non-Catholics  the 
control  and  management  of  Catholic  separate  schools  to  such  an 
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extent  that  such  persons  could,  if  they  wished,  obliterate  almost 
entirely  the  distinction  between  Catholic  and  other  schools. 

Catholic  protestations  were  not  solely  limited  to  the  1892 
Ordinance  and  its  results.  They  were  also  directed  at  Messrs.  Haul- 
tain  and  Goggin;  the  former  for  his  inauguration  of  the  Ordinance 
and  his  passing  of  regulations,  and  the  latter  for  his  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  system  and  regulations.  As  early  as  1891  one  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  expressed  concern  over  Mr.  Haultain* s  declaration 
"to  work  and  vote  against  separate  schools".  One  of  the  more 
eminent  Catholic  leaders,  Father  Lacombe,  replied  to  Haultain* s 
assertion: 


I  am  very  much  surprised  and  sorry  that  Mir.  Haultain  took 
for  his  platform  that  "religious  training  was  not  necessary 
in  the  schools;  we  did  not  need  to  introduce  religious 
teaching;  we  got  that  at  home,  at  the  Churches  and  at  the 
Sunday  Schools",  that  "his  position  would  be  to  work  and  vote 
against  it  as  hard  as  he  could".  ...As  a  Christian  priest  and 
a  defender  of  principles,  I  believe  and  consider  sacred  and 
necessary  that  no  compromise  on  my  part  can  be  offered.  I 
will  retort  to  his  menace  in  the  same  manner,  viz:  "I  will 
work  and  vote  against  him  as  hard  as  I  can".  Yes  sir,  to  the 
last  we  will  fight  for  our  religious  system  and  privileges  in 
our  schools.  We  may  be  overwhelmed,  but  we  will  not  surren¬ 
der. 

32 

Reviewing  this  statement  we  can  see  that,  although  Haultain  attempted 
to  keep  divisive  issues  out  of  the  West,  his  educational  policy  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  rift  in  the  population.  When  education  rights  for 
Catholics  and  minority  groups  came  up  in  1905,  the  Catholic  leaders 
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referred  back  to  the  actions  of  Haultain  in  1892. 

Haultain  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  replied  to 
the  petitions  presented  to  the  Governor-General-in-Council.  His 
answer  was  directed  at  determining  whether  or  not  the  state  of 
affairs  complained  of  would  be  remedied  by  disallowance  of  Ordin¬ 
ance  22  of  1892.  He  dealt  with  the  question  under  three  main  head¬ 
ings:  training  and  licensing  of  teachers,  inspection,  and  text- 

33 

books.  Haultain  pointed  out  that  the  1892  Ordinance  in  many  cases 
reenacted  previous  legislation.  He  claimed  the  Catholics,  immediat¬ 
ely  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  1892  Ordinance,  did  not  possess 
control  over  such  things  as  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers, 
and  appointment  of  inspectors.  In  reply  to  the  accusation  that 
many  of  the  textbooks  were  objectionable  to  Roman  Catholics,  Haul¬ 
tain  pointed  out  the  procedure  used  to  decide  on  the  selection  of 
textbooks.  This  procedure  included  consultation  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  and  the  suggestion  of  optional  textbooks  in  some 
cases  where  texts  might  be  objectionable  to  Catholics. 

As  mentioned  earlier  Haultain  undoubtedly  had  a  purpose  in 
introducing  the  School  Ordinance  of  1891-1892  after  the  withdrawal 
of  a  similar  bill  the  day  before.  It  was  a  part  of  the  gradual 
transition  from  separate  to  national  schools  favored  by  Haultain. 

In  view  of  the  defence  of  the  School  Ordinance  of  1892,  the  earlier 
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Ordinance  of  1891-1892  is  quite  significant.  A  number  of  the 
clauses  of  the  1892  Ordinance  were  simply  re-enactments  of  the 
earlier  law.  The  Roman  Catholics  derived  little  satisfaction  from 
their  appeal  to  the  Governor-General-in-Council.  The  matter  was 
turned  over  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  North-West  Assembly 
for  consideration.  The  Territorial  Assembly  referred  the  petitions 
to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Education  of  which  Haultain  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  for  the  first  time  in  1894.  After  hearing  the  complaints  of 
the  petitioners,  they  submitted  a  report,  concurred  in  by  the 
Assembly,  refusing  to  change  the  system  of  inspection,  to  extend  the 
use  of  French  as  a  language  of  instruction,  to  do  away  with  the 

uniformity  of  textbooks,  or  to  alter  the  method  of  establishing 

34 

separate  schools. 

Despite  the  setback  the  Catholics  were  not  content  to  let 
the  matter  drop.  On  request  of  three  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  Father  Leduc  undertook  to  fight  the  new  educational  system 
and  those  responsible  for  its  inauguration.  The  resulting  pamphlet, 

35 

Hostility  Unmasked,  was  most  bitter  and  outspoken  against  Messrs. 
Haultain  and  G-oggin.  Throughout  the  treatise,  the  role  and 
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Reverend  Father  H.  Leduc,  Hostility  Unmasked; 

School  Ordinance  of  1892  of  the  North-West  Territories  and  Its 
Disastrous  Results  (Montreal:  C.O.  Beauchemin  &  Sons,  1895). 


influence  of  a  "secret  society"  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church  and 


its  schools  was  mentioned.  Doctor  Goggin  was  Grand  Master  of  the 
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Masonic  Lodge  and  had  been  accused  by  Bishop  Tach4  of  acting  in 
this  capacity  in  Manitoba  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  schools  of  that  province.  According  to  Tache,  Haul- 
tain  had  brought  Goggin  from  Winnipeg  to  achieve  the  same  ends  in 

37 

the  Territories,  but  in  a  much  more  subtle  manner.  Father  Leduc*s 
pamphlet  illustrated  various  accusations  mainly  in  connection  with 
teacher  certification  by  quoting  from  conversations  with  Haultain 
and  Goggin.  When  the  matter  of  Hostility  Unmasked  came  before  the 
Assembly,  Haultain  openly  denied  the  quotations  attributed  both  to 
himself  and  Goggin.  The  relationship  with  the  secret  society  was 

36 

also  denied  by  Haultain. 

The  year  1892  is  of  great  significance  in  the  history  of 
educational  development  of  the  Territories  and  hence  in  the  life  of 
F.W.G.  Haultain.  It  marked  the  formal  beginning  of  his  active 
interest  in  education.  Following  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance, 
Haultain  was  called  upon  to  become  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  In  this  capacity  and  as  leader  of  the  Executive  Corn- 
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Haultain  became  a  member  of  the  Free  Mason  organization 
in  March  1891  prior  to  the  selection  of  Goggin  as  Superintendent  of 
Education.  Leger,  Alberta  Lodge  #3  AF  &  AM. 
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mittee  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  educational  policy  and  the 
Superintendent  before  attacks  of  the  Catholic  minority.  Although 
Haultain  attempted  not  to  become  involved  in  an  emotional  struggle 
over  the  merits  of  the  national  school  system,  an  opposition 
developed  that  was  to  rise  up  later  and  heir  defeat  him. 

As  late  as  1896,  Haultain  was  called  uoon  in  the  House  to 
express  his  viewpoint  on  the  1892  school  legislation.  His  answer 
then  was  just  as  straightforward  as  it  had  been  in  his  reply  to  the 
petitioners  earlier: 

Almost  annually  complaints  and  attacks  were  made  on  their 
school  system  of  uniform  instruction,  the  system  of  uniform 
examination,  and  of  uniform  attainments  of  teachers. .. .They 
must  have  uniform  instruction,  as  long  as  there  was  a  uniform 
system  of  grants  of  public  money.  Grants  of  public  money 
meant  inspection  and  control,  and  inspection  could  only  be 
useful  if  it  was  uniform;  and  public  money  could  only  be 
granted  if  such  inspection  was  made. 

39 

From  his  statements  and  actions  in  connection  with  national  schools, 
particularly  in  the  period  1891-1895,  we  can  see  that  Haultain 
played  the  leading  role  in  the  legal  and  administrative  developments 
that  marked  the  general  trend  toward  secularization  of  schools.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  Haultain  was  concerned  with  the  achievement  of 
responsible  government  and  autonomy.  He  may  have  remembered  from 
his  family  history  the  effect  of  religious  differences  in  early 
French  history.  Undoubtedly  he  realized  that  the  West  could  not 
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present  a  unified  front  in  demanding  provincial  status  if  she  were 

40 

hindered  by  a  separate  school  issue.  In  a  Yorkton  campaign  speech 
he  is  quoted  as  asking  the  people  "to  assist  in  abolishing  protes- 
tant  and  catholic  antagonism  in  politics,  education,  and  social  life, 
and  endeavor  to  unite  in  one  bond  of  national  ideas". 

7.  CHANGES  IN  SCHOOL  GRANT  STRUCTURE 

1892-1901 

The  years  following  the  main  controversy  over  the  1892  school 
legislation  were  ones  of  little  change  in  school  policy.  The  great¬ 
est  changes  came  in  the  school  grant  system.  The  earliest  grants 
to  schools  were  equal  to  one-half  the  teacher's  salary  and  were 

oaid  to  schools  with  attendance  no  lower  than  the  minimum  atten- 

41  42 

dance  of  fifteen.  This  system  was  altered  in  1885  when  a  new 

system  of  grants  was  inaugurated  based  on  teacher  qualifications. 

The  size  of  the  grant  varied  with  the  certificate  of  the  teacher. 

A  move  was  made  to  encourage  more  regular  attendance,  as  well  as  to 

improve  teacher  qualification,  by  allotting  aid  on  the  basis  of 

pupils  with  attendance  over  one  hundred  days. 
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43 

Haultain’s  Bill  of  1891-1892  introduced  a  more  complex 
system  of  school  grants.  Under  the  clauses  of  this  Ordinance  the 
Government  agreed  to  pay  seventy  percent  of  the  teacher’s  salary, 
as  long  as  it  was  not  in  excess  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
for  a  third  class  instructor  teaching  in  a  room  which  had  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance  of  between  six  and  ten  pupils.  This  amount 
was  increased  by  five  dollars  for  every  child  over  ten  and  by 
twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars  depending  on  the  classification  of  the 
teacher. 

44 

The  controversial  Ordinance  of  1892  presented  a  new  system 
of  grants  based  on  seventy  percent  of  an  amount  calculated  as 
follows: 


a)  four  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  for  schools 
having  a  daily  average  attendance  of  six  to  ten  pupils. 

b)  five  dollars  for  each  child  over  minimum  enroll¬ 
ment  of  ten. 

c)  eighteen  dollars  for  each  child  higher  than 
Standard  III. 

d)  fifty  dollars  or  twenty-five  dollars  depending 
on  whether  the  teacher’s  certificate  was  first  or  second 
class. 
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45 

This  system  lasted  only  four  years.  In  1896  Haultain  introduced 
a  new  grant  system.  He  proposed  that  each  school  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  at  least  six  was  to  be  given  one  dollar  and 
forty  cents  per  pupil  for  each  day  of  operation  up  to  a  maximum  of 
two  hundred  and  ten  days.  As  well,  the  school  was  given  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  child  for  each  child  in  average  daily  attendance. 
Daily  remunerations  of  twenty  cents  and  ten  cents  were  given  for 
teachers  with  first  and  second  class  certificates  respectively. 

High  School  classrooms  received  an  additional  grant  of  seventy-five 
dollars. 

46 

In  1898  on  the  suggestion  of  Superintendent  Goggin,  Haul- 

tain  introduced  still  another  change  in  the  grant  structure.  He 

suggested  a  greater  grant  for  attendance  to  encourage  local 

authorities  to  raise  attendance  standards. 

The  1901  session  of  the  Territorial  Assembly  passed  three 

47 

separate  school  ordinances.  The  School  Assessment  Ordinance  re¬ 
enacted  previous  legislation  on  the  subject,  but  served  to  unify  it 

48 

into  one  law.  The  School  Grants  Ordinance  altered  the  entire 


45 

Ibid.,  No.  2,  1896. 

46 

Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
North-West  Territories,  Regina,  1898,  p.  11. 
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Ordinance  of  the  North-West  Territories,  1901,  c.  29. 
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Ibid. ,  c.  31. 
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grant  structure  for  the  Territories,  Two  major  categories  of 
schools  were  recognized  -  rural  and  town.  An  optimum  size  of  6,400 
acres  was  set  for  a  rural  school  district  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the 
districts  small  enough  to  allow  pupils  easy  access  to  the  school. 

One  cent  of  the  grant  was  deducted  for  each  acre  over  6,400  and  one 
cent  was  added  for  every  acre  below  the  optimum  size.  If  rural 
schools  were  kept  open  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  days,  an  additional 
forty  cents  per  day  was  awarded.  Incentives  were  also  added  to 
encourage  better  rural  attendance.  Town  schools  were  not  provided 
for  as  liberally  as  were  the  rural  schools.  Only  ninety  cents  was 
awarded  for  each  day  the  school  was  open  and  a  ten  per  cent  higher 
daily  attendance  was  required  to  equal  rural  attendance  grants. 

Rooms  classified  exclusively  as  high  school  were  granted  seventy- 
five  dollars.  Grants  were  not  paid  in  excess  of  seventy  percent  of 
the  teacher's  salary. 

School  grant  legislation  was  an  important  part  of  Haultain's 
contribution  to  educational  development  in  the  Territories.  After 
1891-1892  only  one  educational  change,  that  of  Mowat  in  1892,  came 
from  any  one  except  Haultain.  School  grants  were  particularly 
important  in  light  of  the  fact  that  they  cut  deeply  into  the  expend¬ 
itures  of  the  House.  The  increased  population  that  flooded  into 

the  Territories,  particularly  after  1896,  necessitated  a  growth  in 

49 

grants  to  education  from  ^106,600  in  1893  to  ^239,400  in  1904. 

49 


See  Table  II,  p.  70. 
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At  a  time  when  the  Assembly  was  pleading  for  greater  financial 
apDropriation  it  would  seem  that  one  place  to  reduce  expenses  would 
have  been  in  the  education  vote.  Characteristic  of  Haultain,  though, 
as  noted  earlier  in  connection  with  Goggin*s  salary,  was  the  idea 
that  education  warranted  and  should  get  as  liberal  an  expenditure 
as  possible.  In  his  desire  to  improve  the  West  and  encourage 
settlers,  he  saw  in  a  good  educational  system  the  possibilities  of 
realizing  his  aim. 

8.  THE  SCHOOL  ORDINANCE  OF  1901 

60 

The  School  Ordinance  of  1901  was  the  final  step  taken  in 
the  Territories  towards  a  national  school  system.  This  enactment 
placed  education  directly  under  the  control  of  a  Department  of 
Education  with  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  acting  as  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  F*W*G.  Haultain  was  chosen  to  occupy 
this  position  and  carry  out  its  responsibilities.  The  Public 
Service  Ordinance  of  1897  had  made  possible  this  complete  integra¬ 
tion  of  school  control  into  the  general  administrative  structure  of 
the  Government  by  establishing  cabinet  ministers  to  head  newly 
created  departments.  Some  departments  such  as  public  works  were 
established  in  1897,  but  education  remained  untouched  until  1901. 

_ 

Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories.  1901,  c .  JO* 
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The  1901  Ordinance  marks  the  formal  end  of  a  period  of  transition 
in  school  control  from  a  board  constituted  along  denominational 
lines  to  a  governmental  department  responsible  to  the  Assembly. 
Haultain  early  in  his  career  announced  to  the  public  that  he  would 
"work  and  vote"  for  responsible  government  and  national  schools. 
Under  his  direction  the  Territories  gradually  achieved  both  aims. 

The  1901  Ordinance  did  not  completely  rule  out  all 
religious  influence  in  educational  matters.  An  Educational  Council 
of  five  members,  at  least  two  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics,  was 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  to  advise  the 
Department  of  Education  on  matters  of  school  inspection,  examina¬ 
tion,  training  and  licensing  of  teachers,  courses  of  study, 
teachers’  institutes  and  text  and  reference  books.  The  minority 
were  also  given  the  privilege  of  establishing  their  own  schools  and 
school  districts,  if  they  so  desired.  Without  control  over  teacher 
certification,  inspection  and  textbooks,  separate  schools  were 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  and  expense.  Haultain,  as  he  directed 
legislation  towards  a  national  school  system,  had  been  careful  not 
to  deprive  minorities  of  the  right  to  establish  their  own  schools. 
However,  by  depriving  religious  groups  of  control  over  such  things 
as  inspection  and  teacher  certification,  he  took  away  their 
distinctive  character  and  freedom  of  action.  That  the  minority 
realized  there  were  few  advantages  in  forming  separate  schools  is 
evidenced  in  the  small  number  of  school  districts  they  formed  in 
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the  period.  (Table  I) 

51 

TABLE  I 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  ORGANIZED  IN  THE 
NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES,  1884-1905a 


PUBLIC 

SEPARATE 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

TOTALS 

k  Roman 

Year  Protestant  Catholic 

Roman 

Protestant  Catholic 

0 

Annual  Cumulative 

1884 

4 

4 

4 

1885 

44 

10 

1 

55 

59 

1886 

29 

4 

1 

34 

93 

1887 

33 

3 

4 

40 

133 

1888 

30 

6 

1 

37 

170 

1889 

23 

3 

4 

30 

200 

1890 

34 

6 

2 

42 

242 

1891 

16 

2 

18 

260 

1892 

51 

3 

54 

314 

1893 

32 

1 

33 

347 

1894 

46 

2 

1 

49 

396 

1895 

55 

4 

59 

455 

1896 

36 

2 

1 

39 

494 

1897 

21 

1 

22 

516 

1898 

22 

1 

23 

539 

1899 

44 

2 

1 

47 

586 

1900 

52 

1 

53 

639 

1901 

78 

1 

1 

80 

719 

1902 

118 

118 

837 

1903 

166 

166 

1003 

1904 

237 

237 

1240 

1905d 

231 

231 

1471 

TOTALS 

1402 

51 

3 

15 

1471 
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TABLE  I  (continued) 


a 

Sources  of  Data: 

1.  1884-1900:  North-West  Territories  Gazettes  for  these 
years.  Some  information  was  also  available  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Board  of  Education  (1886-1891)  and  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  (1892-1900),  but  not  always  in  sufficient  detail  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  table.  In  a  few  cases,  too,  the  number  of 
districts  erected  annually,  as  stated  in  these  reports,  was  not 
exactljr  the  same  as  the  number  of  official  government  proclamations 
of  districts  erected,  as  stated  in  the  Gazettes. 

2.  1901-1905:  Annual  reports  of  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  these  years.  Actual  names  of  all  districts  erected  were 
listed  in  these  reports. 

b 

Entries  in  this  column  include  the  non-sectarian  school 
districts  erected  after  1886. 

c 

Figures  in  this  column  do  not  necessarily  give  the  number 
of  districts  in  operation,  or  even  the  number  of  districts  in 
existence. 

d 

Figures  for  1905  are  for  the  first  eight  months  only, 
because  the  Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were  set  up  on 
September  1,  1905. 

51 

Harry  T.  Sparby,  op.  cit. ,  p.  65. 


In  some  respects  the  educational  problems  dealt  with  by  the 
Haultain  Government  were  the  most  important  ones  of  the  Territorial 
period.  Prior  to  1888  only  the  foundations  of  Territorial  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  developed.  It  remained  for  Haultain  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  to  deal  with  improvements,  growth  of  population,  development 
of  national  schools  suggested  by  the  changing  nature  of  population 
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and  encouragement  of  education  through  grants.  The  following 
quotations  by  J.H.  Ross  (one  of  Haultain1 s  closest  associates  in 
government)  illustrate  to  some  degree  the  role  of  Haultain  in 
Territorial  educational  developments. 

Regarding  the  educational  system,  Mr.  Haultain  deserves 
praise.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  bringing  about  the 
uniformity  of  the  system.  If  he  never  did  another  thing, 

Mr.  Haultain  has  done  for  the  Territories  what  probably  no 
other  man  will  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  for  some  years 
to  come. 

52 

The  perfection  of  the  school  system  is  largely  due  to 
Mr.  Haultain. 

53 

A  later  source  shared  the  same  opinion: 

He  (Haultain)  was  responsible  for  the  legislation  which 
placed  the  schools  upon  a  satisfactory  basis,  and  for  the 
efficient,  non-partisan  administration  of  the  system. 

54 

Haultain  was  recognized  in  educational  circles  of  his  day.  He 
among  other  Canadian  educators  such  as  D.J.  Goggin  of  Toronto, 
Doctor  Inch,  Superintendent  of  N ew  Brunswick,  Doctor  A.H.  McKay, 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia,  was  called  upon  to 
address  the  Dominion  Educational  Association’s  National  Convention 
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The  Regina  Standard,  October  21,  1897. 

53 

The  Macleod  Gazette,  October  22,  1897* 

54 

Adam  Shortt  and  Arthur  G.  Doughty,  Canada  and  Its 
Provinces,  Vol.  XX  (Edinburgh  University  Press,  1914),  p.  473. 
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in  I904 •  Throughout  this  period,  Haul tain  was  a  firm  advocate  of 

national  schools.  At  the  first  of  his  career  he  announced  his 

intention  of  working  and  voting  for  national  schools.  On  the  eve  of 

the  end  of  his  period  as  leader  of  the  Territories  he  remarked,  "I 

am  a  thorough  believer  in  the  national  school  system.  Without  it 

56 

we  can  never  be  a  great  nation”.  'Phis  last  sentence  illustrates 
how  closely  educational  policy  was  linked  to  his  political 
ambitions  and  career. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  recognize  some  of  the  problems 
in  education  that  Haultain  dealt  with  is  to  review  Table  II.  It 
illustrates  the  remarkable  growth  of  schools,  school  population, 
teachers,  and  grants  in  the  period  of  Haultain* s  leadership.  The 
matter  of  educational  growth  in  itself  and  the  way  he  dealt  with  it 
is  one  of  Haultain* s  finest  contributions  to  the  North-West  Terri¬ 
tories. 


55 

The  Regina  Leader,  March  30,  1904. 
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The  Regina  Standard,  November  15,  1905. 
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TABLE  II 


NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS,  PUPILS  ENROLLED,  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED  AND 

57 


AMOUNT  OF  EXPENDITURE 

BY  ASSEMBLY 

ON  EDUCATION 

1886-1904 

SCHOOLS  IN 

PUPILS 

TEACHERS 

EXPENDITURE  BY 

YEAR  OPERATION 

ENROLLED 

EMPLOYED 

LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 

1886 

76 

2,553 

84 

$  8,909.72 

1887 

111 

3,144 

125 

36,897.47 

1888 

113 

3,453 

150 

44,547.06 

1889 

164 

4,574 

183 

56,984.63 

1890 

195 

5,398 

224 

85,002.55 

1891 

213 

5,652 

248 

129,042.01 

1892 

249 

6,170 

295 

121,056.94 

1893 

262 

8,214 

307 

106,578.59 

1894 

300 

10,721 

353 

113,999.85 

1895 

341 

11,972 

401 

112,182.90 

1896 

366 

12,796 

433 

126,218.21 

1897 

394 

14,576 

457 

121,457.18 

1898 

426 

16,754 

483 

133,642.79 

1899 

454 

18,801 

545 

142,455.89 

1900 

492 

20,343 

592 

168,322.03 

1901 

564 

23,837 

682 

162,215.07 

1902 

640 

27,441 

783 

155,558.41 

1903 

743 

33,191 

916 

213,764.72 

1904 

917 

41,033 

1,129 

239,380.01 
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9.  SUMMARY 

Haultain  was  interested  in  education.  The  period  of  his 
Territorial  career  1888-1905  is  marked  by  outstanding  leadership  in 
Territorial  education.  He  steered  a  steady  course  towards  national 
schools  which  he  felt  would  help  unify  the  West.  In  a  period  of 
financial  difficulty  for  local  school  boards,  he  provided  valuable 
assistance  through  government  grants.  With  the  help  of  one  of  the 
more  able  educationalists  in  the  Dominion,  he  met  the  educational 
needs  of  a  rapidly  expanding  country.  The  activities  of  Haultain 
in  this  period  of  Territorial  history  mark  him  as  an  outstanding 
educational  figure. 

1.  The  history  of  the  North-West  Territories  from  1884  to 
1905  was  marked  by  a  secularization  trend  in  the  field  of  education. 

2.  F.W.G.  Haultain  openly  acknowledged  his  disapproval  of 
separate  schools  and  led  the  way  in  lessening  the  rights  of 
minority  groups  to  establish  their  own  schools. 

3.  The  first  major  step  that  lessened  minority  privileges 
in  education  was  taken  in  1892  under  Haultain’ s  direction.  Rather 
than  completely  abolish  these  rights  in  one  move,  Haultain  and  his 
administration  moved  slowly.  With  the  passage  of  the  1901  Ordinance 
the  administration  almost  completely  removed  the  rights  of  the 
minority  to  establish  their  own  schools. 


. 

. 
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4.  The  1892  Ordinance  aroused  a  storm  of  protests  from  the 
Catholic  clergy  which  was  aimed  at  Haultain  and  the  nature  of  the 
Ordinance.  These  protests  were  increased  when  Haultain  chose 

D.J.  Goggin  as  Superintendent  of  Education.  The  Catholic  leaders 
felt  this  was  a  direct  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights. 

They  felt  Goggin  had  been  selected  to  help  in  the  fight  against 
Catholic  separate  schools,  because  of  the  experience  he  had 
acquired  earlier  in  Manitoba. 

5.  Haultain* s  actions  regarding  education  were  motivated 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  provide  what  he  felt  was  the  best  educational 
system  for  the  Territories.  The  grant  systems  that  were  devised 
during  his  administration,  which  increased  the  governmental 
expenditures  for  education,  indicated  his  desire  to  provide 
adequately  for  education. 


CHAPTER  V 


PROVINCIAL  AUTONOMY: 

HAULTAIN’S  RELATIONSHIP  TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CRISIS 


1.  THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOL  QUESTION  AND  DELAY  OF  AUTONOMY 


The  years  1900-1905  in  the  North-West  Territories  were  dom¬ 
inated  by  a  struggle  for  provincial  powers.  The  movement  suffered 
a  number  of  setbacks  with  the  first  major  one  coming  in  1902  when 
Clifford  S if ton,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  announced  that  the 
Federal  Government  felt  it  yet  unwise  to  pass  legislation  providing 
for  a  new  province.  In  the  reasons  presented  for  the  delay  no  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  hesitation  due  to  apprehension  over  educational 

provisions.  One  of  the  opposition  members  of  the  Federal  House  was 

1 

quick  to  mention  it  and  was  later  supported  by  R.L.  Borden  who 

expressed  in  his  memoirs  the  belief  that  the  Federal  Government 

delayed  the  creation  of  the  new  provinces  for  three  years  because 

2 

of  a  fear  to  take  up  the  separate  school  question. 


1 

Debates,  House  of  Commons ,  Canada,  1902,  Vol.  11, 

Cols.  3101-2. 

2 

R.L.  Borden,  Robert  Laird  Borden:  His  Memoirs  (Toronto: 
MacMillan  Co.  193B),  p.  141. 
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By  1903  it  was  generally  recognized  that  the  future  auton¬ 
omy  bill  would  be  closely  examined  regarding  its  orovisions  for 

3 

education.  Premier  Haultain  in  his  Draft  Bill  of  1902  had  omitted 
the  mention  of  education  and  in  so  doing,  illustrated  that  he  felt 
it  should  be  left  for  the  provinces  to  deal  with  on  their  own. 

From  his  experiences  of  the  previous  decade  Haultain  knew  education 
was  a  subject  that  could  arouse  bitter  outcries  and  on  the  basis  of 
this  experience  he  probably  felt  a  desire  to  avoid  such  a  dangerous 
subject. 


A  close  associate  of  Haultain  and  a  former  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  the  Territories,  Doctor  D.  J.  Goggin,  was  inter¬ 
viewed  in  Toronto  regarding  the  reason  for  postponing  autonomy. 

4 

The  Toronto  News  quoted  him  as  follows: 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  the  delay  is  owing  to 
difficulties  anticipated  in  connection  with  separate  schools 
and  the  use  of  the  French  language.  It  is  said  that  the 
Legislature  will  insist  upon  being  left  perfectly  free  to 
deal  with  these  as  with  all  other  questions  of  internal 
administration,  though  I  have  not  seen  any  declaration  to 
that  effect  by  the  Premier  or  the  Legislature.  It  is  hinted 
that  certain  powerful  influences,  operating  outside  the 
Territories,  have  made  it  clear  to  our  rulers  at  Ottawa  that 
a  guarantee  of  separate  schools  and  dual  languages  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  any  autonomy  measure. 


3 

E.H.  Oliver,  The  Canadian  North-West,  Its  Early  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Legislative  Records,  Vol.  11  (Ottawa:  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  1913),  pp*  1195-1211. 

4 

C.  Hopkins,  Canadian  Annual  Review ,  1903  (Toronto:  Annual 
Review  Publishing  Co.,  1903"),  p.  203. 
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5 

Even  a  recognized  Liberal  paper,  the  Brantford  Expositor,  suggested 
the  separate  school  question,  which  had  caused  so  much  heart-burn 
in  Manitoba,  might  be  a  reason  for  postponing  autonomy. 

It  would  seem  that  generally  the  leaders  of  both  the  Terri¬ 
torial  and  the  Dominion  Governments  were  desirous  of  avoiding  any 
sectarian  controversy  that  might  be  aroused  by  a  discussion  of 
educational  rights.  The  question,  however,  was  magnified  by  public 
and  press  who  hinted  at  clerical  interference.  By  the  time  of  the 
1904  election  the  Liberals  were  forced  to  concede  the  need  for 
provincial  status  for  the  Territories.  Haultain,  who  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  campaign  against  the  Liberals,  tried  to  raise  the 
question  of  education.  He  challenged  Clifford  Sifton  to  express 
the  pronosed  government  policy  concerning;  education  and  autonomy. 
Sifton* s  renlv  was  a  stern  rebuke  to  Haultain. 

Let  me  say  to  you  in  all  seriousness  that  the  subject  of 
School  legislation  in  Canada  is  a  serious  and  important  sub¬ 
ject....  We  shall  endeavor  with  every  possible  thought,  with 
every  possible  power  the  Lord  has  given  us,  to  settle  this 
question  in  such  a  way  as  shall  not  raise  a  religious  or 
racial  cry  in  this  country.  But  I  want  to  say  that  a  rnan  who 
gets  up  in  the  heat  of  a  political  contest  and  makes  this 
strongest  endeavor  to  bring  that  question  into  political 
discussion  is  not  a  friend  of  the  Territories  in  any  way, 
sense  or  shape. 

6 

Despite  the  efforts  of  Haultain  and  others,  the  Liberals  swept  to 


5 

Ibid.,  p.  204. 

6 

Ibid . ,  p .  203 • 
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victory  in  1904.  As  promised  in  their  campaign,  they  went  ahead 

with  their  plans  for  the  new  provinces.  Haultain  and  Bulyea  were 

called  to  Ottawa  to  discuss  the  terms  of  the  bill  and  when  asked  to 

express  their  views  on  the  school  question,  Bulyea  replied,  "We  have 

7 

no  school  question  on  our  hands,  and  we  do  not  expect  any".  Other 
8 

Westerners  shared  this  opinion  and  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the 
Dominion  Government  avoid  interfering  in  a  matter  of  a  purely  local 
interest. 

The  Catholic  Clergy  were  the  group  most  desirous  of  seeing 
the  Federal  Government  include  a  clause  in  the  Autonomy  Bill  that 
would  safeguard  their  right  to  separate  schools.  Their  interest  in 
the  question  was  a  latent  source  of  trouble  since  others  were  as 
determined  to  obstruct  a  separate  school  provision  as  the  Catholics 
were  to  promote  one.  By  the  time  Laurier  presented  the  Autonomy 
Bill  to  the  House  the  whole  nation  was  anxiously  waiting  to  see  the 
nature  of  the  clauses  relating  to  education. 

The  school  question  was  undoubtedly  not  an  easy  one  to 
resolve.  Laurier  had  to  seek  the  approval  of  the  Cabinet,  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  Dominion  on  his  answer  to  such  questions  as  l)  should 
the  provinces  have  control  over  the  schools  in  all  matters  including 
religious  instruction,  2)  how  far  was  the  Dominion  Government 
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constitutionally  or  morally  bound  to  conserve  the  existing  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  minority,  3)  was  religious  instruction  in  any  form 
or  degree  desirable  and  should  it  be  confirmed  as  a  right  to  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  North-West.  Laurier  supported  the  idea 
of  separate  schools  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  he 
included  in  the  Bill  a  provision  confirming  the  minority  privilege 
of  establishing  separate  schools  and  sharing  in  public  moneys.  The 
Prime  Minister  explained  his  own  outlook  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill, 


I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  I  were  to  speak  my 
mind  upon  separate-schools,  I  would  say  that  I  never  could 
understand  what  objection  there  could  be  to  a  system  of 
schools  wherein,  after  secular  matters  had  been  attended  to, 
the  tenets  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  even  with  the  divisions 
which  exist  among  his  followers,  are  allowed  to  be  taught. 

10 


2.  HAULTAIN * S  OPINION  OF  THE  WAT  EDUCATION  WAS 
HANDLED  IN  THE  AUTONOMY  DISCUSSION 


Until  this  point  in  the  history  of  the  autonomy  movement, 
Mr.  Haultain  had  been  relatively  quiet  on  the  matter  of  education 
as  related  to  the  autonomy  question.  Following  Laurier* s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Bill,  Haultain  began  an  attack  against  the  Liberals  and 
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the  Bill,  which  dominated  his  interest  and  activity  for  the  next 
nine  months  and  had  a  great  effect  on  the  course  of  his  life.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  he  clearly  stated  his  opinion  of  the 
way  in  which  education  had  been  handled  in  the  Bill. 

I  must  take  strong  exception  to  the  way  in  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  education  has  been  treated  both  in  the  conferences 
and  in  the  bills.  I  must  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  your 
proposition  was  not  laid  before  my  colleagues  and  myself  until 
noon  of  the  day  upon  which  you  introduced  the  bills.  Up  to 
that  time  the  Question  had  not  received  any  attention  beyond 
a  casual  reference  to  it  on  the  previous  Friday  and  I 
certainly  believed  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
your  proposals  before  twelve  o* clock  on  the  day  the  bills 
received  their  first  reading. 


With  regard  to  the  question  of  education  generally,  you 
are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  nosition  taken  by  us  was  that  the 
provinces  should  be  left  to  deal  with  the  subject  exclusively, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  North  America  Act. 


I  wish  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  point  that  this  is  a 
purely  constitutional  question  and  is  not  concerned  in  any  way 
with  the  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  any  system  of 
education.  The  question  is  one  of  provincial  rights.  It  is 
not  the  question  of  the  rights  of  a  religious  minority,  which 
must  be  properly,  and  may  be  safely  left  to  the  provincial 
legislature  to  deal  with,  subject  to  the  general  constitution 
provisions  in  that  regard. 

11 

Further  disapproval  of  the  Autonomy  Bills  was  demonstrated 
by  Clifford  Sift on,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  resigned  from  the 
Cabinet  over  the  school  clauses.  Prior  to  his  vacation  in  the 
South,  Sifton  had  made  his  position  regarding  the  educational 
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clauses  clear  to  the  Prime  Minister.  He  was  willing  to  agree  to 
a  clause  that  would  perpetuate  the  educational  system  of  the  Terri¬ 
tories  as  it  existed  prior  to  provincehood.  To  his  dismay  and  dis¬ 
approval,  the  Bill  revived  the  educational  provisions  contained  in 
the  North-West  Territories  Act  of  1875* 

3.  AMENDMENTS  TO  AUTONOMY  BILLS 
CHANGE  EDUCATION  CLAUSES 


The  Liberals  realized  the  danger  of  their  position,  as  well 
as  the  need  to  do  something  to  unite  their  party  and  restore  favor 
in  the  country.  On  March  22,  after  nearly  a  month  of  agitation, 
controversy,  and  political  crisis,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  proposed  the 
second  reading  of  the  measure  to  establish  the  provinces.  He 
amended  the  Bill  of  the  first  reading  by  replacing  the  educational 
clauses  with  pertinent  sections  of  two  Territorial  Ordinances  passed 
in  1901  and  amendments  to  the  original  Federal  legislation  of 

13 

1875*  These  changes  in  effect  created  the  stabilized  Territorial 
educational  system  which  was  in  operation  prior  to  the  Autonor^y 
Bills  and  which  Sifton  had  requested.  Thus  we  see  that  the  system 
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John  W.  Dafoe ,  Clifford  Sifton  in  Relation  to  His  Times 
(Toronto:  MacMillan  Co.,  1931),  P*  287. 
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Refer  to  Appendix  B  for  copies  of  the  original  clauses, 
as  well  as  the  amendment. 
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Frederick  Haultain  was  instrumental  in  formulating  was  perpetuated 
by  the  1905  Acts. 

4.  EDUCATION  RIGHTS  OF  THE  NEW  PROVINCES 
DISCUSSED  IN  ONTARIO  BY-ELECTIONS 

During  the  period  immediately  following  the  second  reading 
of  the  Autonomy  Bill,  and  up  to  the  time  of  its  passage,  two  by- 
elections  occurred  which  attracted  wide  interest.  These  two 
elections  occurred  in  the  Ontario  constituencies  of  North  Oxford 
and  London.  The  Ontario  press  and  public  had  been  the  most  out¬ 
spoken  against  government  interference  in  the  educational  rights  of 
the  Territories.  R.  L.  Borden  and  the  Conservatives  charged  the 
Liberals  with  violating  the  Constitution,  coercing  the  new  provinces 
in  the  matter  of  education  and  reviving  the  sectarian  conflict  in 

Ontario  and  Quebec.  Borden  asked  F.W.G.  Haultain  and  R.B.  Bennett 

14 

to  participate  in  the  campaigns.  Speaking  in  London,  Haultain 
contended  that  the  Dominion  Government  sought  to  perpetuate  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  separate  schools  rather  than  the  better  aspects  of  the 
present  system.  He  announced  his  intention  to  use  all  constitu¬ 
tional  means  to  prevent  the  proposals  from  being  carried  out,  as 
well  as  his  desire  to  obtain  provincial  rights  for  the  new  members 
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of  Confederation.  In  his  opinion  the  proper  solution  from  the 
first  would  have  been  to  apply  the  British  North  America  Act. 
Haultain  was  prepared  to  give  separate  schools  to  the  minority,  if 
the  constitution  provided  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  if  under  the 
constitution  no  separate  schools  or  minority  rights  were  guaranteed, 
then  the  minority  must  be  prepared  to  take  their  chances  at  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  the  new  provinces,  who  must  and  should  be 
the  sole  judges  of  what  that  system  should  be.  Furthermore  he 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  favorite  arguments  used  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  supporters  was  that  the  school  system  in  the 
West  was  so  excellent  that  it  should  be  continued.  Haultain 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  Government  did  not  propose  the  per¬ 
petuating  of  the  excellencies  of  the  system,  but  only  the  separate 
school  features,  which  he  could  not  admit  were  best. 

5.  SELECTION  OF  NEW  PROVINCIAL  ADMINISTRATIONS 

The  action  of  Haultain  in  participating  in  the  Ontario  by- 
elections,  his  professed  Conservative  leanings  and  his  announced 
intention  to  fight  for  provincial  freedom,  particularly  in  regard 
to  school  legislation,  were  sufficient  reasons  for  Laurier  to  over- 

15 

look  Haultain  in  setting  up  the  administrations  of  the  new  provinces. 
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Walter  Scott  was  called  to  form  the  first  government  in  Saskatchewan. 
Both  parties  immediately  commenced  campaign  preparation.  Education, 
of  course,  was  one  of  the  main  issues  and  both  leaders  spent  many 
hours  discussing  it  with  the  electorate.  The  following  is  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Haultain  in  the  presentation  of  his  stand  to  the  people: 

The  Federal  Parliament  has  attempted  to  fix  for  all  time 
to  come  not  only  important  points  in  educational  policy,  but 
also  the  principle  upon  which  provincial  money  voted  for 
education  shall  be  expended.  In  doing  this  I  believe  Parlia¬ 
ment  overstepped  its  powers  and  I  am  supported  in  this  belief 
by  eminent  legal  constitutional  authority.  This  question 
does  not  concern  the  merits  of  our  present  school  system  or 
the  relative  merits  of  any  class  of  schools.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  race  or  creed.  It  is  the  simple  question:  Has 
Parliament  under  the  constitution  the  right  to  limit  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Provinces  with  regard  to  education? 

16 

Walter  Scott  as  leader  of  the  Saskatchewan  Liberals  under¬ 
took  a  vigorous  campaign  against  Haultain  and  tried  to  illustrate 
that  Haultain  was  guilty  of  many  changes  of  front  in  educational 
policy.  The  future  Premier  of  Saskatchewan  paid  little  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  legislate 
on  education  and  chose  rather  to  deal  with  the  question  of  minority 
rights.  Greatly  aided  by  his  paper,  the  Regina  Leader,  Scott  tried 
to  picture  Haultain  as  being  a  defender  of  separate  schools.  Scott 
had  raised  this  cry  earlier  in  Parliament  during  the  debate  on  the 

17 

educational  clauses  and  used  it,  as  did  his  future  educational 
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minister,  Mr.  J.A.  Calder,  to  advantage  against  Mr.  Haultain  in  the 
campaign.  Speaking  on  the  school  question  in  the  new  provinces, 
Calder  pointed  out  the  view  of  his  party  regarding  Haultain* s  draft 
educational  provisions . 

As  there  was  no  special  section  in  this  Draft  Bill  in 
relation  to  education  it  was  manifestly  intended  that  section 
93  of  the  British  North  America  Act  should  become  part  of  our 
constitution. . .He  (Haultain)  asked  that  section  93  of  this 
act  be  given  the  same  force  and  effect  in  our  constitution  as 
it  had  in  the  four  provinces,  subject  to  their  varying  condi¬ 
tions.  And  by  so  doing  he  asked  that  minority  school 
supporters  should  be  guaranteed  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  had  by  law  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  as  Provinces  of  Canada. 

18 

Further  and  more  recent  evidence  of  Haultain* s  supposed  separate 
school  leanings  were  published  in  the  Regina  Leader  on  November  22, 
1905.  The  account  was  a  coverage  of  a  Haultain  campaign  speech  at 
Blumenfeld  where,  on  speaking  of  the  present  Territorial  educational 
system,  he  took  credit  for  the  fact  that  the  Catholics  could  erect 
their  own  school  districts  and  the  Germans  could  teach  their  own 
language.  In  concluding  he  was  reported  as  stating: 

Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment  that,  if  elected,  I  should  turn 
around  and  destroy  all  that  I  have  devoted  the  best  years  of 
my  life  to,  and  do  you  think  I  would  now  destroy  what  I  have 
done?  You  know  that  I  gave  you  these  privileges  and  it  would 
not  be  my  place  after  being  elected  to  go  against  them  and 
take  them  from  vou.  I  shall  never  do  it. 

19 
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This  report  which  held  Haultain  up  as  a  defender  of  separate  schools 

was  promptly  and  personally  denied,  as  "absolutely  unfounded  and 

untrue" .  The  Regina  Leader  did  not  accept  the  denial  and  one  week 

later  published  a  sworn  statement  by  two  German  Roman  Catholics  to 

20 

the  effect  that  they  had  heard  the  words  in  question  used.  With 

the  Regina  Leader  and  Scott  calling  the  integrity  of  Haultain  into 

question,  Haultain  had  only  one  course  of  action  and  that  was  to 

make  a  clear  statement  of  his  own  position.  This  he  did  at  Areola. 

I  believe  in  a  National  School  system  and  that  the 
function  and  mission  of  schools  is  to  mould  and  assimilate 
all  families  making  the  prairie  their  home.  Is  it  fair  for 
one  denomination  to  be  especially  picked  out  for  recognition? 

21 

The  attack  on  Haultain’ s  educational  policy  by  the  Scott  followers 
had  probably  little  effect  on  the  old-time  residents  of  the  Terri¬ 
tories.  It  may,  however,  have  helped  to  alienate  for  Haultain  new 
immigrants  in  the  West  who  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  his  past 
record. 


6.  ARCHBISHOP  LANGLVIN’S  MEMORANDUM  FAVORING  SCOTT 


A  major  development  In  the  political  campaign  was  the 
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action  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Boniface  who  asked  his  Saskatchewan 

members  to  vote  for  Mr.  Scott* s  party.  Haultain  had  previously 

22 

provoked  the  disapproval  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  this 
undoubtedly  was  its  greatest  move  against  him.  The  earlier  opposi¬ 
tion  had  arisen  over  the  legislation  creating  a  Territorial  national 
school  system  in  1892.  The  1905  outburst  was  provoked  by  Haultain* s 
actions  in  the  Ontario  by-elections,  where  he  strongly  advocated 
national  schools,  and  by  his  more  recent  speeches  that  charged 
Scott,  Laurier  and  the  Catholic  Church  leaders  with  making  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  Ottawa,  for  the  perpetuation  of  separate  schools.  According 
to  Haultain,  speaking  at  Weyburn,  unless  he  were  returned  to  power 

this  '* conspiracy"  would  promote  future  regulations  to  strengthen  the 

23 

Roman  Catholic  position  and  its  separate  schools. 

The  protest  and  plea  of  Archbishop  Langevin  came  in  the 

form  of  a  letter  that  was  directed  to  the  clergy,  and  which  was  not 

24 

to  be  read  from  the  pulpit.  The  main  content  of  the  letter  was 
the  following  list  of  grievances  which  the  Catholics  had  against 
Mr.  Haultain: 

1.  He  has  taken  away  from  us  the  control  of  our  schools 
through  the  Catholic  section  which  he  abolished  in  1892. 

2.  He  has  taken  away  from  us  our  Catholic  books. 
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3.  He  has  positively  refused  to  appoint  a  Catholic 
inspector,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  request  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  St.  Boniface,  seconded  by  the  Venerable  Bishop  of 
St.  Albert. 

4.  He  has  been  most  exacting  and  unfair  toward  Catholic 
teachers  coming  from  England  or  different  parts  of  Canada; 
the  result  is  that  in  several  Catholic  centers  the  children 
do  not  know  how  to  read  or  write. 

5.  He  has  opposed  publicly  the  continuation  of  the 
actual  Separate  School  system  when  the  question  of  the 
organization  of  the  new  Provinces  came  up  and  he  has  declared 
that  his  first  action  if  he  should  come  back  to  power  would 
be  to  abolish  the  clause  in  the  law  concerning  a  system  of 
Separate  Neutral  Schools  in  the  two  new  Provinces  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Alberta.  We  also  know  the  fiery  speeches  he  has 
made  in  Ontario  appealing  to  the  worst  prejudices  of  race  and 
creed,  denouncing  His  Excellency,  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  in 
awful  terms,  and  boasting,  if  anything  remains  to  Catholics, 
as  far  as  Separate  Schools  are  concerned,  it  is  against  his 
will. 

6.  In  view  of  these  facts  how  can  Catholics,  reasonably 
and  conscientiously,  give  their  vote  in  favor  of  Haultain  and 
of  the  candidates  who  recognize  him  as  their  chief  and 
leader,  whom  they  are  bound  to  follow  and  obey?  The  Catholics 
should,  then,  unite  and  vote  for  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
actual  system  of  Separate  Schools,  though  these  schools  are 
neutral,  because  it  is  a  partial  recognition  of  their  rights 
as  free  citizens  of  this  country.  Now  is  the  time  to  show 
that  we  are  a  factor  in  public  affairs.  Let  us  unite,  then, 
and  cast  our  votes  for  the  leaders  who  favor  Separate  Schools, 
and  their  followers. 

25 

As  the  appeal  of  the  Archbishop  indicates,  many  of  the  grievances 
against  Haultain  went  back  to  the  1892  legislation.  Haultain' s  role 
in  that  Ordinance  had  been  particularly  grievous  to  the  Catholic 
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leaders  and  was  revived  to  cause  him  further  trouble  at  the  most 
critical  time  in  his  career.  Not  all  the  Catholic  population  was 
pleased  with  the  interference  of  the  Archbishop  in  this  political 
issue.  The  following  excerpt  is  from  a  letter  of  one  of  the 
Catholic  population  to  the  Archbishop  expressing  disapproval  of  the 
action  of  the  Archbishop  in  condemning  Haultain. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  Your  Grace  has  made  a  grievous 
error  in  publicly  entering  the  political  field,  and  sincerely 
grieve  to  think  that  the  party  whom  we  have  so  long  been 
taught  to  vote  for  and  who  has  fought  so  hard  for  us  in  the 
past,  should  now  be  turned  down  for  that  party  who  has  caused 
Your  Grace  and  the  Church  so  much  trouble  in  the  past.  You 
cannot  work  for  two  masters,  either  in  the  Church  or  in 
politics,  and  while  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  vote  for  a  man  who  has  in  the  Dominion  House  and  out  of  it 
worked  so  hard  against  our  Church.  Believe  me  Your  Grace 
Mr.  Scott  will  deceive  you.  Mr.  Haultain  would  have  treated 
us  fairly  if  he  had  not  been  opposed  by  the  Church,  and  even 
now  I  would  rather  trust  my  fate  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Haultain, 
than  trust  to  a  man  who  has  played  fast  and  loose  so  many 
times. 

26 


7.  HAULTAIN 1 S  MANIFESTO 


Shortly  after  the  Archbishop’s  letter  was  made  public, 

27 

Haultain  retaliated  with  a  manifesto  to  the  people  of  Saskatchewan. 
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In  it  he  openly  repeated  the  charge  that  the  educational  clauses  of 
'  the  Autonomy  Bill  were  the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  conceived  at 
Ottawa,  against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Province  and  that 
this  cause  was  aided  and  abetted  by  Walter  Scott  and  his  political 
associates.  Most  challenging  were  his  closing  remarks: 

So  long  as  I  was  satisfied  that  the  present  school  system 
could  be  worked  out  satisfactorily  and  without  the  sacrifice 
of  important  principle  of  administration,  I  was  quite  willing 
to  leave  it  unchanged.  But  this  conspiracy  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  a  political  party  I  can  only  look  upon  as 
a  menace  to  our  school  system,  and  to  the  sound  principles 
upon  which  it  has  been  established. .. .As  the  matter  now  stands, 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  only  safety  for  our  educational 
system  lies  in  once  and  for  all  establishing  it  on  an 
absolutely  national  basis,  with  equal  rights  to  all,  and 
special  privileges  to  none.  Pledged  to  carry  this  out  I 
appeal  to  the  free  and  enlightened  electors  of  Saskatchewan 
to  pronounce  with  no  uncertain  sound  against  clerical 
aggression,  and  its  political  allies  who  are  attempting  to 
barter  the  educational  freedom  of  this  Province  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  advantage. 

28 

This  address  of  Haul tain’s  was  one  of  the  most  important  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  whole  Autonomy  discussion.  It  certainly  determined 
the  two  political  camps  by  finalizing  the  Catholic  support  for 

Mr.  Scott  and  probably  winning  for  Mr.  Haultain  a  certain  amount  of 

29 

independent  sympathy  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained. 

Both  the  Archbishop  and  the  Territorial  Liberal  leader 
replied  to  these  charges  of  conspiracy  and  outwardly  denied  them. 


28 

Ibid. 
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C.  Hopkins,  op.  cit. ,  1905,  p.  255* 
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The  damage,  however,  had  been  done  and  was  later  recognized  by  the 
Liberals  as  the  following  letter  from  Bulyea  to  Laurier  indicates: 

Our  friend  at  St.  Boniface,  however,  in  his  mistaken 
zeal,  issued  the  memorandum  which,  unfortunately,  became 
public.  It  was  absolutely  unnecessary,  as  Haultain  had 
alienated  the  Catholic  vote,  and  the  distorted  use  and  color¬ 
ing  that  was  given  to  this  document  by  Haultain  and  his 
friends  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  non-Catholic 
vote.  I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  had  Haultain1 s 
manifesto  been  issued  a  week  or  ten  days  sooner,  Scott  could 
not  have  carried  the  province. 

The  Autonomy  question  stands  out  as  an  issue  of  utmost 
importance  in  the  life  of  F.W.G.  Haultain.  Provincial  status  for 
the  Territories  had  been  his  objective  since  1900  and  he  fought  for 
this  goal  with  almost  undivided  interest.  Throughout  his  career  he 
had  advocated  unity  in  the  West,  but  his  admonitions  were  disregarded 
in  the  1905  issue.  Both  educational  differences  and  party  politics 
were  aroused  and  ultimately  played  an  important  role  in  the  defeat 
of  Haultain' s  party. 


8.  SUMMARY 

Haultain  entered  the  autonomy  struggle  with  no  apparent 
desire  to  alter  the  educational  situation  of  the  Territories.  When 
the  press  and  public  aggravated  the  question  of  education,  Haultain 
was  forced  to  announce  his  position.  Even  at  this  time  he  spoke 

30 

O.D.  Skelton,  op.  cit . ,  p.  245- 
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only  concerning  provincial  rights  and  attempted  to  avoid  sectarian 
differences.  The  attacks  of  Walter  Scott  and  associates  and  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Boniface  were  too  much  for  Haultain  and  he  came 
out  with  the  strongest  declaration  of  his  career  for  national 
schools.  While  it  may  have  aided  his  position,  it  was  still  not 
enough  to  help  him  win  the  Province.  Thus  it  was  that  Frederick 
Haultain  who  had  given  much  to  Territorial  Government  and  education 
was  deorived  of  the  opportunity  to  continue  his  contributions  in 
this  capacity.  In  working  toward  a  national  school  system  as  Terri¬ 
torial  Premier,  Haultain,  despite  his  care  in  preserving  minority 
rights  to  separate  schools,  irritated  the  Catholic  clergy.  This 
feeling  was  revived  in  1905,  with  even  greater  fervor  than  in  1894 
and  was  a  vital  part  in  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Haultain.  In  this 
way  we  can  see  the  effect  of  the  national  school  oolicy  advocated 
by  Haultain  on  his  political  career. 

1.  As  the  Territories  Dressed  for  provincial  status,  various 
sources  suggested  that  the  Federal  Liberals  were  postponing  autonomy 
because  of  their  fear  of  re-onening  the  separate  school  question. 

2.  The  first  presentation  of  the  Autonomy  Bills  by  Prime 
Minister  Laurier  gave  rise  to  a  heated  discussion  concerning  the 
educational  clauses.  Clifford  Sifton,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
in  the  Laurier  Cabinet,  resigned  his  position.  He  claimed  that 
mention  of  the  1875  North-West  Territories  Act  overlooked  the  work 
of  the  Territorial  legislators  in  1892  and  1901  and  made  possible 
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the  re-establishment  of  clerical  schools.  Following  this  public 
outburst,  Laurier  introduced  amendments  to  the  Bill  that  guaranteed 
minority  rights  according  to  the  1901  School  Ordinances. 

3.  Haultain  was  still  not  satisfied  with  the  action  of 
Laurier  and  the  Federal  Government  for  he  felt  that  the  right  to 
deal  with  education  was  a  provincial  power.  He  att emoted  to  arouse 
national  interest  by  carrying  the  matter  into  two  Ontario  by-elections. 

4.  Because  of  his  criticisms  of  Laurier  and  the  Liberals, 
Haultain  was  overlooked  as  one  of  the  officials  in  the  administra¬ 
tions  of  the  new  provinces. 

5.  In  the  elections  which  followed  the  formation  of  the 
new  provinces  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Boniface  issued  a  memorandum  to 
the  clergy  in  his  diocese  suggesting  that  they  try  to  influence  the 
populace  to  vote  against  Haultain  and  his  candidates.  The  Catholic 
leader  was  dissatisfied  with  the  way  that  Haultain  had  treated  the 
Catholic  Church  earlier  in  rega.rds  to  their  rights  to  separate 
schools. 

6.  In  the  face  of  this  memorandum  Haultain  once  again  pro¬ 
claimed  that  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  a  national  school  system. 


CHAPTER  VI 


MULT  AIN’S  INTEREST  IN 
HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


The  activities  of  Frederick  Haultain  relating  to  Terri¬ 
torial  educational  growth  in  the  1890’s  and  early  1900 ’s  were  pre¬ 
dominantly  concerned  with  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Dur 
ing  this  period,  however,  there  were  signs  in  the  Territories  of  a 
growing  interest  in  a  Territorial  university.  This  chapter  will 
deal  with  the  role  of  F.Vj.G.  Haultain  in  the  establishment  of  a 
university  in  the  Territories. 

1.  EARLY  MENTION  OF  A  TERRITORIAL  UNIVERSITY 

The  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  period  of 

1 

remarkable  growth  in  Territorial  education.  This  growth,  however 
was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  university. 
The  Territorial  legislators  we re  progressive  men  though,  for  as 
early  as  1889  the  topic  of  a  Territorial  university  was  discussed 
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See  Table  II. 
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in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  Assembly  to  study  the  matter  felt  that  before  suitable  lands 
were  used  up  for  other  purposes,  a  land  grant  for  a  university 
should  be  obtained  and  set  apart  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that 
it  would  be  available  when  provincial  status  was  achieved. 

Interest  in  the  university  land  grant  waned  as  the  House 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  responsible  government.  The  matter  next 

3 

came  before  the  public  in  1894  when  a  group  of  prominent  men 
gathered  to  discuss  the  topic  of  a  North-West  University.  Messrs. 
Goggin  and  Haultain,  leading  educationalists  in  the  Territories, 
were  the  main  speakers.  Goggin  affirmed  the  need  for  a  university 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  and  advocated  the  acquisition  of  a 
land  grant  for  such  a  purpose.  Mr.  Haultain,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  expressed  agreement  with  the  object 
of  the  meeting.  He  pointed  out  that  his  government  was  eager  to 
encourage  education  with  all  its  power,  but  warned  of  possible  dis¬ 
appointment  in  Ottawa  over  the  request  for  a  land  grant  inasmuch  as 
the  Federal  Government  had  just  previously  been  presented  with  a 

4 

list  of  Roman  Catholic  petitions  against  the  1892  School  Ordinance. 


2 

The  Regina  Leader,  November  20,  1889. 
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The  Regina  Leader,  supplement,  April  26,  1894. 
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Supra,  Chapter  IV. 
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2.  1903  UNIVERSITY  ORDINANCE 


The  first  real  steps  towards  a  Territorial  University  were 
taken  in  the  year  1903.  In  the  first  session  of  that  year  an 
ordinance  was  passed  to  incorporate  Western  Canada  College  at 

5 

Calgary.  The  Company,  of  which  Haultain  was  a  shareholder,  was 
sanctioned  by  the  ordinance,  and  was  given  power  to  "equip,  main¬ 
tain,  and  conduct... an  institution  of  learning  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  youths  of  both  sexes,  or  of  either  sex,  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  higher  branches  of  knowledge".  The  College  was  to  be 
undenominational  and  no  religious  test  of  either  teachers  or 
students  was  required.  Arrangements  were  to  be  made,  however,  for 
the  attendance  of  students  at  public  worship  in  their  respective 
churches.  The  College  was  not  given  power  to  confer  degrees. 
Edmonton  also  was  interested  in  higher  education  and  a  rumor  was 

circulated  that  the  Methodist  Church  might  establish  a  college 

6 

there.  Premier  Haultain  was  alarmed  over  this,  as  he  wished  to 

avoid  on  the  prairies,  the  sectarian  strife  which  seriously 

7 

embarrassed  university  education  in  Ontario.  While  a  student  at 
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Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  1903,  Sess.  1. 
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"Walter  C.  Murray,  "The  University  of  Saskatchewan", 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Vol.  35,  Series  111, 
May  1941,  pV  97." 
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the  University  of  Toronto,  Haultain  had  seen  much  of  the  rivalry 
and  strife  between  the  state  university  and  the  denominational 
colleges. 

Premier  Haultain  introduced  in  the  second  session  of  1903, 
a  bill  to  incorporate  a  university  for  the  North-West  Territories. 
Neither  a  name  nor  a  site  was  suggested  for  this  institution  as 
Haultain  saw  no  need  for  the  university  to  commence  functioning 
until  provincial  status  was  established.  He  had  two  main  purposes 
in  placing  the  university  ordinance  on  the  statute  books.  The 
first  reason  was  that  he  desired  to  illustrate  the  type  of  univer¬ 
sity  he  felt  the  Territories  should  have  -  one  free  from  political 
and  denominational  control.  Secondly,  he  recognized  the  need  of 
"having  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  land  grant" .  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  had  assured  Haultain  that  a  grant  would  be  made,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  wanted  to  show  them  a  framework  for  such  an  institution. 

When  the  Bill  was  first  introduced  to  the  House,  Premier 
Haultain  took  the  opportunity  to  express  his  views  on  the  type  of 
university  needed  in  the  West. 

James  Russell  Lowell  once  said  that  a  university  was  a 
place  where  a  great  many  things  of  no  use  were  taught.  This 
was  not  the  kind  of  university  required  and  proposed  in  the 
West.  It  would  be  for  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  use¬ 
ful  knowledge,  where  scientific  research  could  be  followed 
out  in  close  connection  with  every  business  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories,  every  commercial  enterprise,  our  mines,  our  agricul¬ 
ture,  everything  that  is  going  to  make  this  country  Great... 
They  should  establish  one  institution  for  the  whole  Terri¬ 
tories,  an  institution  open  to  all,  where  all  could  have  equal 
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privileges,  both  rich  and  poor  alike,  where  the  young  men  of 
the  country,  whether  rich  or  poor,  no  matter  what  their 
beginnings,  may  have  the  privilege  of  developing  their 
talents  in  this  countrv.  It  must  be  free  from  all  sectarian 
control  and  all  political  control  and  have  no  connection 
whatever  with  anv  denomination  or  political  partv. 

8 

The  provisions  of  "The  Ordinance  to  Establish  and  Incorpor- 

9 

ate  a  University  of  the  North-West  Territories",  which  were  formu¬ 
lated  by  Haultain,  did  not  imitate  completely  those  of  Eastern 
universities.  The  university  was  to  consist  of  a  chancellor,  vice- 
chancellor,  senate,  and  convocation.  The  first  convocation  was  to 
be  composed  of  any  university  graduates  residing  in  the  Territories 
for  at  least  three  months  prior  to  the  first  election  of  members  to 
the  senate.  These  provisions  were  basically  the  same  as  other 

universities,  but  the  uniaueness  of  Haultain1 s  plan  was  found  in 

10 

the  composition  of  the  senate.  Convocation  was  empowered  to 
elect  ten  senate  members  as  well  as  the  chancellor  and  vice- 
chancellor,  while  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  appointed  five 
members.  This  policy  was  in  keeping  with  Haultain* s  aim  to  make 
the  university  free  from  all  influence  of  government,  sect  or 
politics  and  to  see  it  governed  by  its  graduates. 


8 

The  Regina  Leader,  November  5,  1903- 
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Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  1903 >  Sess.  2, 
Chapter  2( . 
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Equally  important  in  light  of  their  reflection  of  Haultain1 s 

influence  on  higher  education  are  two  other  clauses  of  the  1903 

University  Ordinance.  Persons  entering  the  university  were  not  to 

be  compelled  to  pass  any  religious  test  or  abide  by  and  believe  in 

11 

the  principles  of  any  religious  dogma  or  creed.  The  university 

12 

was  also  to  recognize  the  right  of  women  to  higher  education. 

Premier  Haul tain,  in  presenting  this  clause  to  the  House,  noted 
that  women  were  taking  prominent  parts  in  some  of  the  older  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  world  and  that  there  was  a  growing  impression  that 

13 

women  should  have  equal  rights  with  men. 

The  1903  University  Ordinance,  which  was  organized  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  Frederick  Haultain,  was  an  important  document  in  respect 
to  future  Western  university  legislation.  Its  influence  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  1906  University  of  Alberta  Act  and 
the  1907  University  of  Saskatchewan  Act. 

The  gap  between  the  1903  legislation  and  the  later 
provincial  acts  affecting  higher  education  was  filled  by  the 
struggle  for  provincial  government  and  the  necessary  adjustment  to 
the  new  situation  and  powers.  The  matter  of  a  university  was  a 
part  of  Haultain1 s  1905  campaign,  as  he  pledged  himself  to  the 
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Ibid.,  Section  43. 
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Ibid.,  Section  44* 
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A.S.  Morton,  Saskatchewan,  The  Flaking  of  a  University 
(Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1959)  p.  12. 
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establishment  of  a  provincial  university  and  the  procurement  of  an 

In¬ 
adequate  land  endowment. 

In  the  1905  election  Territorial  voters  favored  Scott  and 
his  candidates.  The  outcome  of  this  election  led  Haultain  to 
assume  the  position  of  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Saskatchewan 
Legislature.  It  is  from  this  position  that  he  was  able  to  bring 
his  influence  to  bear  on  the  1907  University  legislation  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan. 


3.  UNIVERSITY  OF  SASKATCHEWAN  ACT 

The  1907  Speech  from  the  Throne  pointed  out  the  intention 
of  the  Scott  Government  to  deal  with  the  question  of  a  university. 
In  his  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  Haultain  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  university  formed  should  be  free  from  political 
and  religious  prejudice.  That  the  eventual  University  Act  incor¬ 
porated  these  aims,  is  due  to  a  variety  of  factors.  J.A.  Calder, 
Minister  of  Education,  who  introduced  the  Bill  and  who  worked  under 
Haultain  when  the  1903  University  Ordinance  was  formulated,  was 
undoubtedly  familiar  with  Haultain1 s  ideas  on  the  subject.  Members 
of  the  Territorial  Assembly,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
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The  Regina  Standard,  August  21,  1903. 
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tories  had  made  no  objection  to  Haultain* s  aim  to  establish  a 
university  free  from  these  divisive  influences.  The  1903  University 
Ordinance  which  was  closely  followed  in  constructing  the  1907 
University  Act  had  been  favorably  accepted  by  the  Assembly  at  the 
time  of  its  passage.  Most  important,  however,  was  the  presence  of 
Haultain  in  the  Saskatchewan  Assembly  at  the  time  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  1907  University  Bill. 

The  university  governing  regulations  of  the  new  Bill  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  previous  1903  legislation.  Convocation, 
which  was  made  up  of  university  graduates  resident  in  the  province, 
was  empowered  to  elect  the  chancellor  and  twelve  senate  members. 

One  main  difference  proposed  by  Calder  was  in  the  composition  of 

16 

the  Board  of  Governors.  He  proposed  that  of  six  Board  members, 

three  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  two  by  the  senate,  and  the 

sixth,  the  President,  be  elected  by  the  first  five  members. 

17 

Mr.  Haultain  took  exception  to  this  provision  as  he  felt  it  sub¬ 
jected  the  university  to  political  influences  that  should  be 
avoided.  The  discussion  arising  out  of  Haultain1 s  amendment 
suggesting  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  members  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment  and  senate,  led  to  the  decision  that  the  Board  of  Governors 
consist  of  nine  members,  five  of  these  to  be  chosen  by  the  senate, 

l£ 

A.S.  Morton,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  13  and  14. 
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three  by  the  Government  and  the  President  elected  by  the  first 

eight.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Haul tain  was  able  to  bring  his 

influence  to  bear  on  the  legislation. 

Other  clauses  as  well  are  marks  of  Haultain * s  influence. 

18 

Section  92,  which  touched  on  the  moral  welfare  of  the  students, 
stated  that  no  religious  test  was  to  be  required  of  any  teacher  or 
officer  of  the  university,  nor  any  student.  The  University  Council 
was  given  the  power  to  make  regulations  touching  the  moral  conduct 
of  the  students  and  their  attendance  at  public  worship  in  their 
respective  churches,  provided  always  that  attendance  on  such  forms 
of  religious  observance  shall  not  be  compulsory  on  any  student 
attending  the  university.  In  the  ensuing  debate,  G.  Langley,  a 
member  of  the  House  complained  that  this  clause  was  contrary  to  the 
non-theological  character  of  the  institution.  Haultain  replied 
that  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  prospective  students  would  be  minors 
and  would  at  home  be  reouired  to  attend  church,  the  same  rules 
should  be  imposed  on  resident  students  as  would  be  laid  down  in 
their  homes. 

Further  agreement  with  the  Bill  was  acknowledged  by  Haultain 

in  regard  to  the  stress  that  the  university  should  be  a  teaching  as 

19 

well  as  an  examining  institution.  He  did  not,  however,  approve 
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Statutes  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  1907,  Chapter  24* 
19 

The  Regina  Daily  Standard,  March  13,  1907. 
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of  the  use  of  the  word  affiliate  to  describe  the  relationship  of 
the  Normal  School  to  the  university.  He  favored  the  establishment 
of  a  pedogogical  department  within  the  university.  Also  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  he  agreed  that  the  university  should  be  closely  allied 
with  the  Department  of  Education  for  he  believed  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  system  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  post  graduate  course 
should  be  co-ordinated. 

4.  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA  ACT 

20 

The  University  of  Alberta  Act  resembled  the  1903  Univer¬ 
sity  Ordinance  more  closely  than  its  counterpart,  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  Act.  However,  the  absence  of  Haultain  from  the  Alberta 
Legislative  Assembly  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the  Alberta 
University  Act  contains  no  assurance  of  freedom  from  political 
influence.  Thus,  the  major  difference  between  the  two  university 
acts  is  the  method  of  choosing  the  senate.  In  Saskatchewan,  a 
minority  of  the  senate  is  chosen  by  the  G-overnment,  whereas  in 
Alberta,  ten  of  the  fifteen  senate  members  are  chosen  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council.  Both  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were 
influenced  by  Haultain* s  1903  University  Bill.  His  presence  as  the 
Opposition  Leader  in  the  Saskatchewan  Legislature  allowed  him  to 
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Statutes  of  Alberta ,  1906,  Chapter  42. 
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press  for  a  university  free,  as  far  as  possible,  from  political 
influences. 

The  action  of  Haultain  in  connection  with  the  1907  Univer¬ 
sity  Act  illustrates  the  true  character  of  the  man.  His  main  con¬ 
cern  throughout  his  political  career  was  the  achievement  of  the 
best  for  the  West.  As  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  1907,  he  was  in 
a  position  to  criticize  the  Bill.  Instead  he  pointed  out  that  the 
opposition  and  government  members  were  at  times  permitted  to  drop 

their  differences  and  unite  on  a  measure  for  the  good  of  the 

21 

province  as  a  whole.  To  him  there  was  no  more  important  legisla¬ 
tion  than  that  giving  birth  to  higher  education.  Saskatchewan  was 
indeed  fortunate  that  she  possessed  such  an  astute  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  who  understood  the  task  of  seeing  the  university  serve 
the  highest  good  of  the  province. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  Act,  the  roll  for  convocation 
was  drawn  up  and.  nominations  for  the  chancellor  and  the  senate  were 
requested.  Only  one  nomination  for  chancellor  was  received,  that 
in  favor  of  Chief  Justice  Edward  Ludlow  Wetmore.  The  list  of  nom¬ 
inations  for  the  senate  included  thirty-nine  names.  The  two  hundred 

and  sixty-five  members  of  convocation  gave  Haultain  the  most  votes  - 

22 

one  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  This  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
. 21 

The  Regina  Daily  Standard,  March  13,  1907. 
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A.S.  Morton,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  17  and  18. 
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man  that  had  done  so  much  to  bring  this  institution  into  being. 

The  remaining  years  of  his  active  public  life  were  spent  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  senate  and  aft.er  1917  as  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
His  contributions  to  Western  education  and  political  life  were 
recognized  by  three  different  universities  which  bestowed  on  him 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  Degrees:  the  University  of  Toronto,  1915; 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan  and  University  of  Alberta,  1925. 

The  Convocation  Address  he  presented  on  May  12,  1934  at  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  points  out  the  responsibility  of  a 
university  graduate  to  society.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
example  of  a  man  who  met  this  obligation  better  than  did  Frederick 
William  Gordon  Haultain. 

There  is  another  and  most  important  aspect  of  education, 
and  more  particularly,  university  education.  That  is  the 
necessity  of  education  as  a  training  for  citizenship.  We 
must  turn  out,  not  only  scientists  and  scholars,  but  men  and 
women  with  a  high  sense  of  public  duty. . . . 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  what  you  owe,  not  only  to  the 
university,  but  to  the  Province  which  has  made  the  university 
possible.  As  members  of  the  university  you  have  its  honor  in 
your  keeping,  and  there  is  an  obligation  on  you  to  reflect  in 
your  life  and  in  the  public  life  of  the  country,  the  training 
and  lessons  you  have  received  here.  You  owe  it  to  the 
community  to  give  back  in  leadership  and  service  what  the 
community  has  given  you. 


23 

Frederick  Haultain,  Convocation  Address  at  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  May  12,  1934.  (Shortt  Collection,  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon). 
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5.  SUMMARY 

1.  F.W.G.  Haultain  illustrated  that  he  was  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problems  of  higher  education  when  he  spoke  at  one 
of  the  early  gatherings  that  advocated  the  formation  of  a  Terri¬ 
torial  University. 

2.  In  1903  he  presented  a  bill  in  the  Territorial  Assembly 
with  the  hope  that  the  Federal  Government  would  allocate  a  land 
grant  that  could  be  used  when  the  need  for  the  university  was  more 
pressing. 

3.  In  this  1903  Bill  which  Haultain  introduced,  the  idea 
that  the  Territorial  University  be  free  from  political  and  religious 
influences  was  stressed. 

4.  This  1903  University  Ordinance  was  of  importance  to  the 
West  as  it  formed  the  basis  for  the  later  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
University  Acts. 

5.  Haultain  was  present  in  the  Saskatchewan  Legislature 
when  the  Saskatchewan  University  Bill  was  discussed.  He  was  able 
to  press  for  the  idea  that  the  majority  of  the  senate  be  chosen  by 
convocation  and  not  the  Government.  In  Alberta  this  clause  was  not 


adopted. 


CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

A  discussion  of  the  history  of  education  in  the  North-West 
Territories  is  not  complete  without  mention  of  F.W.G.  Haultain. 

From  this  study  Haultain  emerges  as  one  of  the  men  most  instrumental 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  Territorial  education. 

Frederick  Haultain  was  leader  of  both  governmental  and 
educational  reform  in  the  Territories.  His  policy  in  educational 
matters  was  closely  related  to  the  affairs  of  government.  He 
desired  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  be  closely  allied  in 
their  move  for  responsible  government  and  provincial  status.  He 
regarded  separate  schools  as  a  force  that  divided  the  population. 

Thus  to  promote  a  more  harmonious  population  Haultain  changed  the 
character  of  the  school  system.  The  disapproval  of  separate 
schools  by  Haultain  was  not  stimulated  by  an  anti-religious  feeling 
nor  by  a  particular  dislike  of  Roman  Catholics.  Rather  it  was  a 
result  of  his  knowledge  that  a  sectarian  controversy  over  education 
could  cause  a  serious  rift  within  the  ranks  of  a  previously  unified 
peoole.  In  keeping  with  his  desire  to  avoid  such  a  religious  out¬ 
burst,  Haultain  moved  gradually  toward  the  establishment  of  a  public, 
non-sectarian  system.  Contrary  to  his  desires,  however,  legislation 
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in  this  regard  did  stir  up  Catholic  opposition,  and  this  opposition 
played  a  prominent  role  in  his  party’s  1905  defeat. 

The  move  toward  public,  non-sectarian  schools  was  not 
Haultain’s  only  contribution  to  education.  Kis  efforts  to  provide 
generous  appropriations  and  grants  for  education,  his  leadership 
of  the  university  movement  and  his  continued  interest  and  activity 
in  education  after  1905  illustrate  Haultain’s  sincerity  and  his 
high  regard  for  a  first-rate  educational  system. 

Added  together,  his  contributions  to  education  in  the  West 
were  distributed  continuously  over  a  fifty  year  period.  The  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  his  activity  over  this  length  of 
time: 

1.  Frederick  rlaultain  appreciated  the  value  of  education, 
both  to  the  individual  and  society.  This  appreciation,  undoubtedly 
acquired  through  his  own  educational  experiences,  led  him  to  devote 
much  of  his  energy  to  the  building  up  of  a  sound  educational  system 
in  the  West.  He  also  realized  that  an  excellent  school  system 
would  attract  settlers. 

2.  The  most  outstanding  characteristic  of  educational 
development  during  the  period  1884-1905  in  the  North-West  Terri¬ 
tories  was  the  trend  towards  a  public,  non-sectarian  school  system. 
Haultain  was  a  leader  in  this  movement.  He  felt  that  separate 
schools  divided  the  population  and  made  it  difficult  to  unify  the 
Territories  in  important  issues  such  as  responsible  government  and 
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autonomy.  The  most  important  step  towards  secularization  was  the 
passage  of  the  1892  School  Ordinance  which  ended  the  dual  Board  of 
Education. 

3.  Haultain  was  not  the  only  prominent  educational  figure 
of  the  Territorial  period.  D.  J.  Goggin,  who  was  selected  by  Haul- 
tain  to  fill  the  posts  of  Director  of  Normal  Schools  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Education,  also  made  outstanding  contributions  to  educa¬ 
tion.  Each  of  these  men  contributed  in  a  different  way.  Haultain 
was  concerned  with  the  broader  aspects  of  education  which  included 
the  legal  framework,  finances,  grants  and  administration.  Goggin1 s 
contribution  was  in  applying  and  utilizing  the  system  devised  by 
Haultain. 

L.  Educational  developments  in  the  Territories  were  closely 
related  to  the  political  fortune  of  F.W.G.  Haultain.  In  1905  he 
encountered  opposition  from  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  the 
elections  for  premiership  of  Saskatchewan.  Haultain,  in  the  face 
of  possible  political  defeat,  refused  to  alter  his  stand  on  the 
importance  of  public,  non-sectarian  education. 

5.  The  basis  for  university  education  in  the  Territories 
and  subsequent  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  was  prepared 
by  Haultain.  In  1903  he  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  North-West  Territories,  a  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  a 
university.  This  bill  stressed  the  importance  of  having  an 
institution  free  from  political  and/or  church  control.  It  was 
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later  used  to  formulate  the  university  legislation  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan. 

Thus  during  his  career  of  political  leadershio  in  the  old 
North-West  Territories  and  later  in  the  Saskatchewan  Legislature 
and  courts,  Haul tain  left  an  indelible  mark  on  education  in  the 
West. 
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Saskatchewan  Herald,  August  25,  1878  -  December  26,  1900.  (Five 
reels;  on  microfilm  in  the  Rutherford  Library,  University  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta.) 


F.  PRIVATE  PAPER  COLLECTIONS 


Macintosh  Papers,  General  Correspondence,  1880  -  1930.  Photostat 
copies  obtained  from  the  Public  Archives  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

W.G.  Haul tain  Papers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.W.  HaultainJs  obituary 
notice.  Legislative  Library,  Regina,  Saskatchewan. 
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APPENDIX  A 

HAULTAIN’S  LETTER  TO  THE  GOVERNOR-GENERAL- IN-COUNCIL 

1 

IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  1892  SCHOOL  ORDINANCE 

1.  Training  and  licensing  of  teachers 

By  sub-section  6  of  section  10  and  section  12  of  chapter  59 
of  "The  Revised  Ordinances,  1888",  the  general  examination  of  and 
licensing  of  teachers  was  vested  in  the  whole  Board  of  Education 
and  not  in  the  sections  of  the  Board.... The  Bishop  of  St.  Albert  is 
therefore  asking  for  something  which  has  not  been  possessed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  section  of  the  Board,  for  five  years  and  asks  for  the 
disallowance  of  the  Ordinance  of  1892  because  it  re-enacts  what  had 
been  practically  on  our  statute  book  for  more  than  five  years. 

...Teachers  are  required  to  possess  scholarship  and 
professional  skill.  If  any  member  of  a  religious  order  presents 
evidence  of  these  she  can  obtain  her  certificate  without  attending 
our  normal  school. 

2.  Inspection 

Section  5  of  Ordinance  No.  28  of  1891-92  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  by  the  Lieutenant-Go vernor-in-Council. 

~r  ~ . . 

Dominion  of  Canada,  Sessional  Papers,  No.  17,  pp.  12-15. 
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Section  11  of  the  Ordinance  of  1892  simply  re-enacts  this. 

There  are  four  inspectors  for  the  Territories,  one  of  whom, 
The  Reverend  Father  Gillies,  is  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  There  are 
44  Roman  Catholic  and  286  Protestant  schools  in  the  Territories. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Albert's  statement  that  until  the  31st  December, 
1892,  the  law  gave  each  section  of  the  Board  of  Education  power  to 
appoint  inspectors  is  not  correct,  as  that  power  was  taken  away 
from  the  sections  by  the  Ordinance  of  1891-92,  passed  in  the 
previous  session  of  the  legislature. 

3 •  Text-books 

The  petition  states  that  "text-books  now  prescribed  are  in 
many  instances  of  a  character  highly  objectionable  to  Roman 
Catholics",  that  they  are  "for  the  most  part  Protestant  and  are 
offensive  to  Catholics,  etc.".  A  general  charge  of  this  nature  can 
only  be  met  by  an  equally  general  denial,  or  by  putting  the  books 
in  as  evidence.  No  objectionable  text-books  have  been  prescribed 
for  Roman  Catholic  schools.  Out  of  the  large  number  of  books  pre¬ 
scribed  for  schools,  teachers'  examinations  and  normal  classes,  the 
petitioner  has  been  unable  to  specify  one  which  would  support  his 
most  general  and  unfounded  assertion.  Until  the  passage  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1892,  text-books  for  Roman  Catholic  schools  were  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  section  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  only  change  of  text-books  for  these  schools  since 
1888,  was  made  at  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Public 
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Instruction,  held  in  June  1893*  At  that  meeting  and  with  the 
approval  of  The  Reverend  Father  Caron,  a  Roman  Catholic  member  of 
the  Council,  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  all  schools  was 
prescribed  with  one  exception. 

At  The  Reverend  Father  Caron's  request,  Roman  Catholic 
schools  were  allowed  to  use  as  optional  text-books  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  readers  in  the  primary  classes. 

I  have  thus  shown  that  by  the  Ordinance  of  1892,  and  the 
regulations  made  under  its  authority,  no  right  has  been  interfered 
with  and  no  substantial  departure  has  been  made  from  the  regula¬ 
tions  which  were  established  by  the  Roman  Catholic  section  of  the 
late  Board  of  Education  or  by  the  General  Board  with  their  approval. 

The  effect  of  the  Ordinance  has  not  been  "to  deprive  Roman 
Catholic  schools  of  the  character  which  differentiates  them  from 
public  or  protestant  schools". 

The  religious  complexion  of  the  school  is  a  domestic 
matter,  which  concerns  the  ratepayers  establishing  such  school  and 
such  ratepayers  only. 

It  is  the  result  of  the  religious  complexion  of  the 
community  establishing  the  school.  It  is  preserved  and  maintained 
by  the  trustees  elected  by  that  community  who,  in  that  respect, 
have  ample  jurisdiction.  They  choose  their  own  teacher,  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  character  and  amount  of  religious  instruction  that  shall 
be  given  in  the  school. 
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The  general  control  of  the  school  system  is  not  concerned 
with  this  question  nor  should  it  be. 

To  deny  this  involves  a  duplication  of  the  whole  machinery 
of  education.  It  would  involve  two  courses  of  study,  two  standards 
for  teachers,  two  sets  of  inspectors,  two  sets  of  normal  schools, 
two  superintendents  and  government  grants  based  on  different 
standards . 

...The  responsibility  for  the  general  management  of  our 
schools,  for  educational  policy  of  the  Territories,  and  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  school  vote  is  above  and  beyond  any  sectarian 
difference.  Expenditure  and  control  are  inseparable,  and  so  long 
as  schools  continue  to  receive  government  grants,  they  must  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  government  control. 
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APPENDIX  B 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  REVISED  EDUCATION  CLAUSES 

1 

OF  THE  1905  AUTONOMY  BILLS 

I.  CLAUSE  16  OF  THE  AUTONOMY  BILLS 

The  provisions  of  Section  93  of  the  British  North  America 
Act,  1867,  shall  apply  to  the  said  Province  as  if,  at  the  date  upon 
which  this  Act  comes  into  force,  the  territory  comprised  therein 
were  already  a  province,  the  expression  "the  Union"  in  the  said 
section  being  taken  to  mean  the  said  date. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  Section  93  and  in 
continuance  of  the  principle  heretofore  sanctioned  under  the  North- 
West  Territories  Act,  it  is  enacted  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
said  Province  shall  pass  all  necessary  laws  in  respect  of  education 
and  that  it  shall  therein  always  be  provided  (a)  that  a  majority  of 
the  ratepayers  of  any  district  or  portion  of  the  said  Province  or 
of  any  less  portion  or  subdivision  thereof,  by  whatever  name  it  is 
known,  may  establish  such  schools  therein  as  they  think  fit,  and 

 — 

J.  Gastell  Hopkins,  The  Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Public 
Affairs,  1903  (Toronto:  The  Annual  Review  Publishing  Co.),  p.  38. 
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make  the  necessary  assessments  and  collection  of  rates  therefor, 
and  (b)  that  the  minority  of  the  ratepayers  therein,  whether 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  may  establish  Separate  Schools  there¬ 
in,  and  make  the  necessary  assessment  and  collection  of  rates  there¬ 
for,  and  (c)  that  in  such  case  the  ratepayers  establishing  such 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools  shall  be  liable  only 
to  assessment  of  such  rates  as  they  impose  upon  themselves  with 
respect  thereto. 

II.  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CLAUSE  16  AS  EVENTUALLY  PASSED 


Section  93  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  1867,  shall 
apply  to  the  said  Province,  with  the  substitution  for  paragraph  1 
of  the  said  Section  93  of  the  following  paragraph. 

(1)  Nothing  in  any  such  law  shall  prejudicially  affect  any 
right  or  privilege  with  respect  to  Separate  Schools  which  any  class 
of  persons  have  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  under  the 
terms  of  Chapters  29  and  30  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  North-West 
Territories  passed  in  the  year  1901  or  with  respect  to  religious 
instruction  in  any  Public  or  Separate  School  as  provided  for  in  the 
said  Ordinances. 

(2)  In  the  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  or  distribution 
by  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  any  moneys  for  the  support  of 
schools  organized  and  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  said 
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Chapter  29  or  any  Act  passed  in  amendment  thereof,  or  in  substitu¬ 
tion  therefor,  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  schools  of 
any  class  described  in  the  said  Chapter  29* 

(3)  Where  the  expression  "by  law"  is  employed  in  paragraph 
3  of  the  said  Section  93,  it  shall  be  held  to  mean  the  law  as  set 
out  in  the  said  Chapters  29  and  30,  and  where  the  expression  "at 
the  Union"  is  employed  in  the  said  paragraph  3,  it  shall  be  held  to 


mean  the  date  at  which  this  Act  comes  into  force. 
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APPENDIX  C 

ARCHBISHOP  LANGEVIN 1 S  MEMORANDUM  FAVORING  SCO'iT 

Archbishop  of  St.  Boniface 

Confidential  Circular 
Dear  Reverend, 

You  will  find  included  here  an  account  of  facts  which  will 
make  you  understand  why  Catholics  can  not  vote  for  candidates  of 
the  Hon.  M.  Haultain  who  wishes  to  deprive  us  of  all  rights  to  sep¬ 
arate  schools.  The  Hon.  Walter  Scott  is  not  in  favor  of  con¬ 
fessional  schools  such  as  we  wish  them  and  he  has  taken  action  in 
Ottawa  accordingly;  but  he  promises  in  his  manifesto  of  September  '27 
last,  to  maintain  our  rights  to  form  seoarate  school  districts  where 
Catholics  are  mixed  with  Protestants,  and  to  collect  taxes  from 
Catholics:  where  the  Catholics  have  their  own  districts,  they  will 
receive  money  from  the  Government  and  municipalities,  if  the  teacher 
has  a  diploma. 

Consequently,  as  we  must  maintain  and  safeguard  that  which 
remains  of  our  school  rights  a.nd  since  we  have  to  choose  the  lesser 
of  two  evils,  we  shall  have  to  support,  by  preference,  the  candi¬ 
dates  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Scott. 
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You  will  indeed  say  nothing  from  the  pulpit;  but  you  will 
use  your  influence  to  give  Catholics  direction  in  conformance  with 
our  interests  in  the  actual  circumstances. 

Kindly  believe,  m.  Le  Cure  with  all  my  devotion  en  N.S. 
and  M.  IM 


Adelard,  0  M  I 

Arch,  de  St.  Boniface 


November  1905 


